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^'Thfti*H ithy in* find TelHypeuritf'r Sptvia' 
AO valmthiiu** says tin* Qnakvr Oais iUMmpany 

TiiV. fjuakrr Ontf Coitjptiiiy. liki' ntciti^and- **l r 
rciiirrni-. ii^r?* [V'lrty jif u rttrr S^-rvice — ^ lv|Mri^ h\ 
wire — to fac ilitatr tiiiinagriiirtU ami rutitrol of ciut- 
uf4owii iiiHt8. Says the Vice*Pre§i(Iriit in rhar*:e of 
oprruttti^: "Thr r(iiii|>iiiiy rf>tifliHi^ it^ l»ii«iiirt*si on 
iIk' |»rinrip|p tluit roilured [»ro<)u<-f nni ro^^t^ sstmI 
fw^tvv s^Tvicr to iHi'^toiiitTj! lire r*M'ntiaI in rii Liking a 
profit today, Triely pt u ritrr ScTvin- hdj*- n^ arliirvc 
liolli far tor*, thrrrfi>n% it [»Iayi* an important — 
part in our Iju§jnes^/' 



"IVIrtyprwritcr Srrvirc keep* many of \hv rMnipuny^e 
u iilrly *^rparatecl unat^i in i:'fintirniou«4 np4o-tlir iiunute 
tnin h H jtli fliic liiationj^ on ihr Chif ago grain mark* t. 
In .oliliiicin, tlir f'on^tant lyprwrittrn roninninicatiun 
lii'luf'i ti lirailqtiart«'r*« ami fartorit*fi h inAitluaMf in 
Mtpplyin^ 4'U**tonirr**' iireiU. 

"IVIrly pt'v^ rilrr Kxrlian|ji' S**rvirf" pi tinil- \%rilti-!i 
riHiinnini< ittioii*' \%ith < n-^lotnrr^ aiifl niarkrt Mnirr#*»*. 
rio^ r oll rii<rt lull may hv U^r a ft'W iiiinntr!^ or a«« long 
.1- iloirrii. 

Many firrii*^ ii'-r' If Ictypcwrilrr Srrvicp on a 
"private line" liasi**, dc^pignatt i] ofiici '* In in;r tontinu* 
rii4*ly rutinrrteil f<ir prrioiji? ranging frtun **n** tc* 
mrntv^four hntir^ a day. drprmliftj: on tin* vi»lunH' 
of c-oitt ni u n i ra I ion 

ri'U^lypi'writcT Srrvjrr tan \tr ailjo^lr-i) to no*et 
\*oir partii tilar m*i iN, \onr loval Jlt U (Intnparty 
^latlly «hfiH how your iir;^ani/,atinri nii;£ht n^v it itt 
mhimt A rail to thv Bn^iinr!*-* (IIFifc will 
io inu: a ri'prejM^ntalivc at your ronvrnicnc**. 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market A ction 

by A. W. WetscI 

As indications thai we defitiiiely have passed the ^^turning poinl'^ of the depres- 
sion continue to nuiltiply and in view of the recent market activity^ we receive many 
letlers from puzzled investors seeking information about /loir to recoup their losses 
» , , how to start rebuilding lost fortunes , , . how to make profits today ^ 



Now, ii hns hcQn our opinion, and we 
liave 90 advised repeatedly, that you 
do not need a bull market in prder 
to protect your l^iotdings and make money. 
True, in a broad upward market more i»eople 
become interested and action U nit>re decisive. 
Tht^re is nf*t the ht-sitaney nor fear that often 
accompanies a declining market or a sideways* 
market. But througli a sound understanding 
of mrirkei action, it possible to safeguard 
your investments and take profits in all types 
of markets. 

Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 

You have often heard the old adage that 
**anyone can buy bul the profit-s tome from 
knowing WHEN to se]l." Thai very knowl- 
edge i% obtainable from the market itself. 

Security prices are human rnnclLiSions — 
the meeting ground of the buyer and seller. 
Therefore, if you are to gauge market ac- 
tion, the human element must be considerc^d 
as a controlling; factor. 

Statistical information, while of vital im- 
portance^ is not a conclusive guide. Time 
and again, in the last fr^v months you Imve 
seen the market move in directly tlte opposite 
dircciion from tht* \v;iy in which jitatisticat 
reports indicated it shauld move. As for 
instance, last summer. Statistically, the 
country was at it-s lowest ebb* yet the up- 
ward swing start m** in July la-sted for three 
months, Agaiti in Ajirll U. S. Steel issue* I 
the poorest r c | > i ' 1 1 iS i a i h t ically ) it ever pub- 
lished and a[rut>3t iinmediatcly (witliiu a 
month) lis common stocrk rose from 26 
to 49. 

That is wliy we repeatedly stale that 
security prices are controlled by factors 
within the market itself. Through constant 
analysis of these factors it is possible lo pre- 
determine market action — to tell WTIAT 
sliould be done lo provide protection and 
enhance the opportunitit'S for profit. 

Today with the market attracting a con- 
stantly widening circle of buyers . . ♦ with 
possibly the greaiesi opportunity for profit- 
ing that we have had in three ycitrs . . , 
it becomes imperative to kfwu' in advance 
what you reasonably can expect to do and 
what sIvfUiM nr.>t be done. 

Two Ways to Know 

In order to gain that know ledge you can 
either devote much of your time to iJie sub- 
ject and reach yotir own conclusions, or^ you 
can profit by the experience, knowledge ami 
fiuidance of others. And this latter group 
may be divided into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be aljlt- 
to foretell market action. It is our sugges- 
tion, however, that in choosing such counsel 
you carefully analyze: 

(1) The met bods used in forecasting 

(2) The record achieved by follow int; 
those melhodri. 



Wetsel Method Inductive 

Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
imluctive reasoning, that is, positive con- 
clusicrns arrived at through careful and con- 
stant analysis of contributing causes that are 
known to govern market trends and sticurity 
prices. This method is directly opposed to 
those conclusions based on th^ductke reason* 
ing from assmned causes and ineomptete 
facts. Nor is a Wetsel rt'commendyiion tlie 
result of a comiHisile average (if, indted, 
such a tiling were possilde) of the con- 
clusions of others. 

The success of this organisation (and, 
therefore, the financial progress of its 
clients) has been based upon its exclusive 
met hods and original conclusitms as applied 
to market action and the makine of money. 

From the Wetsel Record 

By ignoring al) oiJier methods or * 'systems," 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical P'actors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully fore ui Id : 

— Uii? OHulw, ttllifl, l>rtiHk In S^*IlU'!ii(^e^— jiritt ajjrtiji 

— ihe Utt'Ak (?f 1WI10. vfhm ultiof* pjfwlatdittd 

tile riiitrkft wn* "ti iu wiky to "fti>rina!rj,\" 

— thir hfeuk (Jf AfU'lt. iu;n. vtUvti fjtiHjni'tJW tiKilt'i'H Aful 
iiHiiAllrii inrlktitt'cl htmtl trntiroii'int-nt. Mr, WpliirJ 
sv\TiH\ hi* <^]i(*riN la acII tjotti tru'iMifnir tit uimI Truiitln^ 
litJilliiiLri*. 

— fli-i* niajftr ljp>tttim> that i)rrurf(!il ili4TlrifL' thU pei'tntl. 

— ^rtitnff Tnarlftt nf iRiL siiinnur roii July Ui, hT a 
iliup wlu'fi "iLiill >1h'4ill.v ihu mimU-y wii- ul Ehe low- 
t''>l f'Utfl^. Aln^ iir v>lilr']i I Jiiti< liii^^^t ki^l.E>^lrin; UVldT- 
imkdil H liiJijtir ri]tTir»r(iiiilE.v Itn furtliyLng Uwit 
[H'<»ltlrH]\ iuhI iiijikhm |i]Ld|[.^, 

— the tnarlcet rJse* ft) J lolling \[\c bank mnratoTliim 
Al'ttir Jiilvl.xJiij,: t'lk'nL^ to Mtoif tint i\l thv rnjirktl tliir- 
Inn; Pt'hioar<i , -i|uh;LIW tiMfiiua tvrinnmmfiiiUvny vfi'in 
iimv-<\ *\n I'eliniHfv 27 nnrl on lllarrli I. PrQfllU ivpre 
tuki'd aiU't '-i'n--iil\vtia] rltti (oHp^-Ii'ir tin* rdoppnlTijf 
t)l Ihi* ttfxf'hunK'i?. 

— tlie hi^^lnntnj; fif ttu- (ff>ttt tsintiamd rojitlict. Pur- 
rhAH'i liKwlfi hi*liiM niJuk m April 14-17 — iwa to 
fivr i\ayit ntlnr to ttit jtttiaivtlfflinl ritr follftw^tiji Um^ 
riiiburj£<>. 



-ttK- lum THfi"tt?iti'rH fin-lnir rlir 
I'lnhufKL.! mm nun In urtrm di-rl 1iir 
tJl'. Umlna |ij.1uirll..rn h.iiJ 
flU' ffliy* frtfrif I'l I 111- lii'irnirnliii; 



n^i](ii^iiiii.' lu^ Etthl 

■!■ (in>iir MiipnnLtnl- 
\n-k'h I lU'ii two la 



These instances arc given because tJie 
dates and ^vh[it they signify are so well 
remembered. But. they afso emphasise the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, which 
may aggregate even more profits. 



Enhancing Your 
Opportunities 

Today* wc arc in the type of market that 
is likely to cause some investors to become 
careless or subject to misleading guidance 
through giving too much credence to certain 
phrases or actions. Therefore, the follow- 
ing warning is issued as a general guide to 
all investors. 

Wv urv mt ypt In o meetly ie1«ctlv« mnfliat. 
T>C5 tint 1>P mliiltcl bm Ut llie pofii^ihle elTeclt of lurta- 
lluii. Alt umiHU^a w'tll ml r«iitt alike, 

Hirjirict-tt ii.]iiivt:> In ttffmnt^c or ntntlfAtlc'iil Inroi'iiiiiitEri'ii, 
Bi'Hjiri' of IJiiytrtur iir isdii^iE oftrr «taiNtl('ti ore pull- 
Il^hi^d. 

Mofkiit fnttriiitlng Is vot yrl n srJenre, Tt l<i pos- 
nlhlv Id fnrvttfll trpncU iLnil prItMiii with a mwh hvUc} 
tlijin i.tt(»rjiiftf rltifircij (if arriirary hut tmt with ttrh^nllUr 
pn-pjilnn, Yin nuT. mUtfil Kv c-hfcima nt ftr^rntiitr 

IHcithudit. 

W^e agree that the present is a *^good 
time'* to enter the market with a view 
toward recouping losses and again making 
profits. Hut we also know ibat your chances 
are greatly enhanced if you are advised hy 
experienced, mdependent counsel WHAT to 
buy (and sell) WHEN and at WHAT prices 

Thai, in shorl, i^ the function of this 
organisation, Fn i-m I'lr unln idual and or- 
ganv;;ation with l iijt r^iaii |>robkms to the 
small investor and trader seeking to btlild 
up his capital there is a Wetsel Service for 
every investor's nted. 

Booklet Shows How- 
Sent Free 

Those who are satisfied ta judge financial 
progress by the complacent standards of a 
few years ago (the known fallacies of to- 
day) will not be interested in this type of 
service. But for those who do realize tliat 
market trends and si*ruri^y priie^ tin- being 
forecast— profita bly, v. > 1 j 1 1 i - I i lear 
and specific descripij 'n < ni , i .i i.. and 
profitable trading meiliodii. 

This Ijooklet, "How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Tis Growth . . . 
*rbrough Trading" merits your serious 
thought at this time. It has pointed the way 
to a sound understanding of market action 
for both large and small ineesior^ throughout 
the country, Send for it today. See how 
this method n tight help you. No cost or 
obligation, Merely fill in and mail the coupon. 



A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 



Investment CoKn^efors 



Chrysler Butldins 



New York, N, Y. 



I 



A. W, Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc, " '^ 

trtveftmcni Counsciftrf 

Chryilor Building, N^w York, Y. 

Piefiae send me, wUh- Name 

out oliliKaUon, ymir " ' ' ' 

^otulytlejil ti fi 0 k 1 1' i 

"How to Protect Yotir Address * 

TiipItJiI aijd Accel tTJitfi 

1 t H {* r «if w t h . ^ . „ 

riirough fmatng." City State 



KjittonN tjuxUivM t* piil}UMlit:Hl on ttii' 3*>lh nf ovtry mrjuiri hy thi> I'luimhcr nf rnijiinMri' nt ihr I'jiUi .I StEitct, PuhlunOon 
Ortli^is Wji-hlajEtoii. TK Cr, KiUlcirkL AfKprU*tii« ami I'lntihilion Oflltfrs HUfi U .Stmi. N\ W W,i hLn^iaii. D. C, Suh- 
ht'flfitlnu {irhT tSrIItt Mir yi-ur: f 7 fH» Uireu |f*iiri : 'i^ rnit^ n Kriu-rnl sri cmvil i tj-, - muUi-t Uiin li iJU, ItujH iil tli« 

|*(]4 Ottlt^e fit WuHihiii^Ulnn, I>, C,^ pfldlildnul unirv nl flfi-PH^Tlcl^ ranri,, urnlri llifl Art uf MnrrU tl» lSr«. 



LITTLE COST 
The ease and dispatch with which the 
Mimeograph does its work marks it as one of 
the most modern of all achievements. In many col- 
ors, and in one simple operation, it duplicates all kinds 
of bulletins, forms, letters, graphs, etc.— at little cost, speed- 
ily, privately. Send today for samples of its latest im- 
proved workmanship. Write A. B, Dick Company, 
Chicago. Or consult classified 'phone book for 
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kCROSS the brightest pages of Layne's long history are written 
stories of mountainous tasks that challenged the resourcefulness of 
Layne hydrological experts . . . the ability of Layne engineers , . , and 
the efficiency of Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems, Layne^s 
answer lies in the millions of gallons of clean, low-cost water that pour 
daily into once tliirsty municipaHties and industries. Find out why 
Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems are so much more economical 
and efficient , , , why Layne guarantees ''Water Or No Pay" . , . and 
hotv Layue's dis fine five tmit-ized organization senses in all phases 

of wafer supply. Use the coupon or address 
Layne & Bowler, Inc, Dept. E, 
General Of f iceSj Memphisj Tenn. 



Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Dept, £^ 
Memphis^ Tennessee 

Water Systems of special value to ( ) industrial 
( ) municipal executives. 

Name 



WORLD^S LARGEST 
WATER BEYELOPERS 




LAVNE PUiWPS 

AND WELL WATER- SySXEA\S 



ii'Iuit TirrViJ! ? iif l.^vvr BowirR. X^c, f-tnar in^uthii Xntimt's Buftnrfs 





Savings paid annual oil bill- | 
with »1500 left over 



I 



In January 1932» a well-known food products plant 
installed Gargoyle Lubricarits on approximately *.i of 
its plant equipment. At the end of the year, plant rec- 
ords showed that the oil bill was $303*57 more than 
in 1931. But records also showed that the power 
hi a was $2563 less — a net saving of about $2260. 

In 1931, kwh per unit of production was 
7.35. In 1932, kwh per unit dropped to 7.00 
reduction in power consumption of 4.7S^€, 
Operating records of leading plants in every 
industry prove that Gargoyle Lubricants, by 



Luhricutiug 



helping to reduce preventable friction, bring about sub- 
stantial power savings. In addition, they almost always 
reduce maintenance and repair expense, improve pro- 
duction and, in a great many cases^ reduce oil consump- 
tion and oil cost. 

A Socony- Vacuum representative will be glad to 
show you some of these lower -cost records 
made in leading plants in your own industry. 

Socony- Vacuum Corporation, 26 Broadway, 
New York City. Branches and distributors in 
principal citiea throughout the world. 



ERGER OF 



SOCONY-VACUUM 

CORPORATION 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 



H'iyftt uffitttw t4i SocoNV-VArLiuM CoiiroiiATici>i ph^sf m*'ntiifn S^iim'i Busmctt 




Throiisih the 

o 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

White robes 

THE Plain Talker— absent these many 
months— came in the other day and re- 
spoaded lo the usual question, "How*s 
business?" by saying: 

''Remember the old yam about Jamei? R. 
Ktfine, when he was asked 'Are you broke?' 
aod answered, "I'm not broke but I'm bad- 
ly bent/ 

"That s the way most of \is feel, bent but 
not quite broke. And one trouble h %ve're 
looking for some ^jri of Divine Providence, 
perhaps the Industrial Recovery bill, to 
straighten us out without breaking us at 
the bend. 

"Maybe the new idea, the 'partnership' 
between Government and business, will 
help, but I'm a little afraid we're depending 
too much on Government and loo little on 
ourselveSv 

'*Makes me think somehow of the eld 
story of the Chicago reporter and his as- 
signment to write a &tor>' abtmt a new deal 
from on high. 

"There \\'as a religious sect down in 
Southern Illinois — there Ve been lots of 'em 
—whose leader picked a new date for a 
second coming. He had it all worked out 
even to the hour and a lot of folks who 
trusted him got rid of their earthly pos- 
sessions, prepared their white robes and 
planned to mount the highest hill in the 
neifibborhoad on the date fixed. Then all 
the faithful were to be lifted up into 
Heaven* leaving the unbelievers to face 
what was coming to 'em. 

"This Chicago reporter was sent down 
to write the story. His paper didn't hear 
from him that day or the next. The folio u'- 
ing day, he walked into the office and his 
city editor jumped him, demanding to know 
why he hadn't filed a story. His answer 
was simple: 'There wasn't any story. They 
didn't go up/ 

**And somehow Vm afraid if busines?^ 
puts too much trust in tliese new ideas of 
wage-fixing, hour-fodng, and maybe price- 
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ECONOMICAL? 

THAT'S 0 N LY 
HALF THE STORY ! 





AWKSTINGHOUSE ^aier 

ojMTiiie Uiaii a fjO-watl lamp, 
llermelically^sealed hi an armor 
of steel, ihe coolint^ unit ha*^ Ufr- 
titiie prolerlioti friiiii iliisU <jirl. 
air ami moisture, Oiilv the % e^i- 
in^lioui^e ia Duul-aulunialir: THt» 
automatic contmh^ 7-[K>jnt Tem- 
pera I ur^ Sriertor arid Kiiilt-iil 
Wati liinaii Tltrriitostat, j^afe- 
gmird tlic unit under all operating 
rnndiEion^* 

Wr^lingliouse Water Coolers 
perform quietly* eflii iently, with- 
out tnr<invcnierit daily mai rite- 
nan e4\ Evervone is enthu^iastie 
about the remark ah te beauty of 
the lifetijiie M it art a rabiuei^^. 
Twenty-four bourse a day— even 
in I lie h(>tle*it weather — it pru- 



( ^mtf>iirtm*'nis Jar cottling htittM 

vides palatable 50** water — the 
kind eminent doctore> pre^eribe 
ft»r vi^ormis liealth and mental 
efikirni^y, ^'iirkers^ i-ustiimt*rs, 
guestB — all enjoy its refreshing 
coolness anil eagerly voie^s tbetr 
sincere njipreriat inn, 

lx*arn bow V;itin*ihouse Dual- 
aiitoniatie Water Cmilers cut 
ilrinking water twts in half. 
Mail the cnufHUi 1t>dav« 



1%>fittii^Jii>iJM!' Kl*vtrit' & \t%. Cf*., Maii^iirld, Ohui 

9^nd me full ilrtnit;* abfjiil I tii- tiioncy«^% Itig ^ etiliiig^iouM*' U v^Wt iAmXvtfk^ 



Citv 



State 




W^stinghouse 

ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
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fixing as the mean.^ of business rmv*er)\ 
ihey re goinij to ijel the xame reply: It 
didri I K*» up/ 

"Mind you, 1 don't ihink ihe;«e nrw 
ideas aren't good. 1 think they're worth 
lr>'ing. but if I wtr^ you I'd U'U my ' 
m*ts rcadeiH nctl expect loo mucli 
'^oon" 

Tlie red wing 

Al'PAKEXTt.V the fnnhcr oni- is re- 
moved from Wasihington, the better is the 
ptTnjH-rnvt' a»ntvrninK great events at the 
nation'H capital A thought lul a>nimenlary 
upon the phik>st;iphy back of the National 
Indysiriiy Rut o\ try Act come^i trom a 
l^outsiana lumber man, long st-a-ioned by 
the vitis>itudes <if a troubled bu^^iiuss. Hr 
says: 

Some year^ ago, I think it wai; Frtsi 
dent Hi chard Grant of the Chamber whom 
I first heard ust- the phrase "More busi- 
neiis in (kivcrnmeni and le^!> Qnemnu ni 
in bUfiintN^/' H this idea actually could 
have prevailed, we might have been 
spared the recent crisis. 

If the biisine^is man does not nnw fur 
nish lender^^iip and ihc ax*pt^ratit>n 
nece*i<^ry to run his own aflairs and to 
free his indusirj* from the a busts destr\ic- 
iive to all labor and the public inctuded 
- it will be just ttm bad. It will mean 
that the hour for the business man has 
struck. 

(If course, industry has been under the 
threat of tht; antitrust Iaws» which 
(ipened the inviting prospect of the coun- 
ty jatl to those who tried to act in con- 
cert and obtain a fair figure for their 
products. 

He^ardless of that, however, it i:^ clear 
that the day of ccioperation is not going 
to be p<istponed any longer, for CiOvcrn- 
meni whether it be ^wd or bad, 
whether the result be desirable or other- 
wise is going 10 take charge if business 
fails to use its new powers, and my gues^i 
is that it will be an unhappy day for 
business and for the country when that 
happens. 

The ^me correspondent goe*; on to plead 
for a slowing down of the "red wing of 
Government'* that tries to prove that a man 
is a criminal if at limes he has made a 
little money, or because he ha^ failed to pay 
income tax at other times when he has 
earned no taxable income. 

Just stippose 

"W'HAT the Loui^ianan called "the red 
win^ of the Government" was the subject 
of a recent locker room symposium at a 
Washington golf club. A half do^en men - 
among them two members of Conjjre.ss and 
an income tax lawyer— were airing their 
views concerning the Morgan testimony. 

*'Vou know," said a lay member of the 
group, who hails from the Middle West, 
"what this business reminds me of? The 
way they treated Morgan on the income 
tax thing reminded me of the lawyer -s old 
trick of asking a witness, 'Have you stopped 
beating your wife? Answer yes or no/ 

"CXil where I come from, the folks will 
eat this stuff up. The committee isjiH 
especially interested in the facts. They 
don t care a htwxt whether Xtorgan*^ aaion 
was entirely lawful, proper and customary. 
Thev aren't even much interested in effect- 



When xrnVrnr? Ii> VVrjiTixGitm'st Elkctsk & Afrr., Cou py^i* §mettitp» Naii9»'$ Bmsttti'is 
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THIS EQUIPMENT 



ett httc ffbuwii Wilt five loftf n^v- 
vicr< viEtJ p^m bcin^ mitie af U 5 S 

neujcifl. ttfu^urrr mii^liinr. ar 
m riiil>r f , fo r p ra di ra!] y iii y pu nniM-. 

iirtpr Ucfotr knctwii^ by mt tjf the 

in4 IfEiii Krfti*imtf Alli>r ^cvrl^i. 
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Su&vi'djifivi of UnitcdT SiaL** St»«l Corperation : 

AA^ERICAN SM£ETANDTJN PbME COMPANY, PiUjbargh 
AmmCAH STEEL ^ WIRE COMPANY, Chictgo 
CARNESIE STEEL COMPANY, Rttf burgh 

tiali f, Har^ and Strrm- 1 imxhed PritJut ti 

ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chkaga 

Bii^s, Ptui^s, S&rctal iinJ Si Ttn t tmiiktJ Prttdaf ti 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Piltiburgh 

Pacific Caait Diitfibulort: COLUMBIA STEEL CO.. San Francitc« 
^ipsri DUu.butor* U S. STEEL PftODUCTS CO . N»w York Ci*y 



r^HINGS perish too soon! This is an old 
lament. To check untimely disintegra- 
tion is one of the commanding motives of 
human effort. But the long conflict has its 
victories. Here and there destruction is 
turned back by shining armor. 

By the U S S Stainless and Heat Resisting Steels, 
values of utility and values of beauty are alike pre- 
served. Objects made of such material are unaging, 
unimpaired by time or use. Fur many a purpose, 
ne\v economies are revealed. 

The U S S Chrf>rntum and Chromium-Nic kel Alloys 
can be forged, rolled, drawn, machined, welded. 
They can be given tlie highest lustre, or finished 
otherwise as desired. Different formulas arc rea)m- 
mended for different uses. Cnrrespondence is i mi ted. 



STAI]\LESS 

Heat Rei,litimj kUm STEELS 
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GENUINE AIR-CONDITIONING 

On Every through train 

If van travel to and horn VV aslungluii during llit>i* ,4tirriti^ fhiy?< af iia- 
tioiial reriniMlriJciioii, \mt will w#*lciniii- this iii-w^; ilit- '-priii^liiur ueathfr 
introducttd over a year ago on The George Waiihington ir now proviilecl on 
ail Che^apenke ami Oliio ihrimgli trains. 

Ceiiijine nir-rnorlitjonint; krrps fre?^lu cleansed^ humidified air in eireula* 
tion day uiitl ni<£hi. An rvt n trniiieralurr Is ntaiitluiniMl dutinnaUc alh . 
There h no dn^t or dirt* No sweltering ni|:ht^ in Hleet>in|; i-ari*. The air yon 
lin^athe ii^ a** refres^hing an niotintain air. You arrive at your de^tinalion 
Hell rejileil and clean. 

Restaurant rar?t with the quiet ehariit «if firivate dinin-; room?'^lntin^e 
ears, hiifTet, lilirory* radio — ^all contrilnite to your Mm^t* of ivelUhtving. 

For a pleasant inlerhide between heavv day.*, route yonr trip to or from 
Wai*hin<itO!i on the CheHapeaki- and t>hio. 

The lieket agent of any railrc*ad ean route you over thi* Chei^apeake and 
Ohio* [ftsipt upon it* 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON THE SPORTSMAN THE F, F. V, 
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ing any changcti of law which may be rc 
quired All they wmi is to 
ord n loi oi situff which, 
with innut'ndo and ddivcred m a jiu^iuti 
voire, will brmz the houa* down in next 
years campaign out in the f^rfal open 
spaces.** 

At that, ihe lawytr iniefjected: "Maybt* 
-KK but yotrre miHsmK the really choice 
iun^v in the lax aniilc. Morifim and hi^ 
i artfHTS are being jumped on for pas 
nu lax in a yrar whtii tliey suffered mor- 
mous b^isr^. 

Look at it the other way around. Sup- 
pone ihey had said. 'We legally owe no tax, 
but we are not willing lo avoid a lax by 
claiminR these looses as deductions. We 
want lo pay. W e uill \vaivc our exemption/ 
Even thuuKh makiiiK no claim of k»ss» they 
would have had Ut report every one of the 
transairticms or k« to jail, 

"Then some examiner over in the Hureau 
of Inlertml Revenue would have run atniss 
the losses in the first scnilmy oi the relurn?i- 
He would have seen the error, and would 
ha\*e done the purely automatic thing of 
retumlnii the check with a note Haying that 
no lax \va*% due. That is. he would have 
done that if he had performed his duly. 

'*More likely, however, he would havr 
suspected 'iome dirty work at the crons 
road4. and would have told his chief: ifa' 
These MorKan fellows art slick, Tliey are 
voluntarily paying a lot of lax which i^n't 
legally due They are putliuK several mil- 
linn dollars in our hands, becausi' they 
can't invest it profitably right now, and 
intend to ccjme back here later, claim they 
made an error, and make us return the 
money with intere'^l. Well, well not let 
them get away with that old trick. We'll 
M:"nd iheir doe^one money back to them 
by return maiL They can'l out-tniarl u^.' " 
After a lull in the conversation, another 
*4 the lay members addressed one of the 
congresiimen* "Charlie/' he said, "how long 
is this star chamber session Roing to con- 
tinue?'* 

"Well, my boy/' the congrefisman re- 
plied, 'Til tell you, I reckon if 11 run as 
long as the stuff keeps on making the front 
pages of the big city newspapers and no 
longer," 



Only half way 




Chesapeake and Ohio 



IDEAS must work through the brains and 
the arms of good and brave men, said 
Emerson, or they are no beUer than 
dreams. How much the lifting of the de- 
pression is due to courageous thinking no 
one can tell. Some day we may get around 
to taking a census of ideas, rating them as 
prime movers and appraising them as 
natural resources, 

Chicago's lively show, *'A Century of 
Progress" is an aniinated measure of the 
nation's present stature in science and in- 
vention. But no fair, whatever its dimen- 
sion, can sijjnify the latent and dormant 
contributions in the minds of men. 

As every one knows, ideas arc no re- 
■ ^ .f si^e, They sprout in unpromis- 
;md are amazingly tenacious, Tf>c 
hi lie buvinevi produces ils crop of original- 
ity with a minimum of fertilizer and cul- 
tivation. 

.Adaptability, rather than bigness, is the 
quality to be emphasisied in the develop^ 
ing drive for earnings. The wisdom of 
pushing the nurture tjf new products, new 



MOQBL 56J IILOED TVPE IN5UUTED 




MODEL 570 -STRAIGHT TY^£ 
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METAL BARRELS 



FOR 



BEER 



methods, new processes in dull days is be- 
commg apparent. Alert managements knc)w 
Uial the answer to the question "Mow deep 
can a man go into tht? woods?" is "Only 
half way." After that, he is on the way 
out. 

Walking toward the light is bound to 
leave the sshadows behind. This progress of 
our commercial and industrial pilgrims is 
as much documented with the substance 
as Willi the syllogisms of faith. 

Ardent seekers after truth are numbered 
by thousands. 

That Nation's Business has its share is 
convincingly revealed through the requests 
for more and more details. One item alone 
activated 478 readers to ask for further 
information. Month after month, the edi- 
torial subject matter is focussed on the 
general target of industrial and mercantile 
interests. i 

That it should so consistently define in- 
viting opportunities for the individual is 
less a compliment to editorial understand- 
ing of business and its times than to the 
readiness of reader enterprise* 

A journal entry ' 

THAT practical men are reluctant to rely i 
on legal mechanisms rather than upon man- I 
to- man relationships, is attested by the 
comment of a banker friend concerning the 
wave of popular sentiment for some form I 
of insurance or guarantee of hank deposits. 

Some such plan may be law by the day 
you read this. We are willing to print it, 
however, just for the sake of creating now 
a journal cntrj* whose yellowed pages may 
be read by a later generation. The banker 
j^aid ; 

History shows tliat in all periods of fi- 
nanda! stress and depression proposals 
for some form of guarantee or insurance 
of bank deposits have always been made, 
but w^here they have been tried they 
have proved a disastrous failure. 

If tihe Government inaugurates such 
a plan, it would probably demonstrate 
on a larger scale what has been demon- 
strated in nine states during past years. 
It would lake the banking business a 
generation to recover from the cvtl efi^ects 
of the experience. 

The theory is not only unsound, but 
leads to bad banking of the worst kind. 

Hundred less one 

'1 FEAR that some of these grand new 
plans are leaving human nature out of 
account," said a business man to a promi- 
nent government official. *'Too much slide 
rule management, and too little knowledge 
of people. 

"And sometimes even the slide rules and 
formulas fail For instance, let me aslt you 
a question." 

' What is it?'* the official replied. 

" Suppose/' continued the business man, 
that there were one hundred sheep in a 
pasture and one of them jumped the fence. 
How many would there be left?" 

"Ninety-nine," ^ 
That isn't the J /7A A 

answer a sheep 1/ y L/f I 
man gave me/' ¥ § \ 



Today f Thousands of 
Hackney Metat Beer 
Barrels Are Serving 
American Brewers 

For more than 30 years> Pressed 
Steel Tank Company have designed 
and built metal containers for 
the country^s leading industries. 

Many special types have been 
developed, to meet specialized 
needs of individual companies. 

For more than two years. 
Hackney metal beer barrels have 
been manufactured for foreign 
use« This invaluable experience 
has been of service in designing 
practical types of beer barrels 
for American brewers. 



py-tenls Pending 

Today, thousands of Hackney 
barrels are transporting beer in 
this country. The Hackney bar- 
rel is furnished in various styles, 
to meet varying requirements. 
Straight sided or bilged — insu- 
lated or non-insulated — linings 
or coatings of several types — 
finish aluminum, or, as desired. 

The construction of Hackney 
beer barrels assures complete 
draining, easy and sure steriliza- 
tion, and low-cost transportation. 
Write today for complete details. 




PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 

■ am.. 208 S.USaKeSr. Blilg.. Room 1179, ChicagoJII. ■ - * . . ■ »■ 

Mil Uffllllf lC G6] 3 GreenFiBtd Avanuu. Milwaukee. Wiscan^rn Uf I C P f1 III V I U 

IfllLflHUflLE. Vandortiilt Ctmcnur^i^ fitdy., Vark. N.r. fllllllUllUlll 



CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 



When wn'tintj te Preese-u Stuk-L Tauk Com fan v pkase iuattion Xntwu's Bu^hlss 
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D. M< Liddle^ Traffic Supervisar^ 
MercIiaiitH Transft^r & Sloriii^t* 
Co.^ Dei^ M«iii]f'8^ wtttieii^iirig 
the Gotnlyear SupertwjBt Test 




THE more exacting you are 
about truck tires the more 
you"!! be imprei^iH'cl uith the 
iroodyear Su[i€rtwij!it Test. 

Il lakei^ ibree minutes, and 
berets what you see: 

Su pert wist Ck>rd, only in 
Goodyear Tire?*, i?* ^^Ir^-lched 
aud relaxed in the little ma- 
rhiae, along with the be^t cord 
u§ed in competitive tires. 

Pretty soon the ordinary cord 
droops despondently ^hen re- 
laxed, and Mhen il ih ntretebed 
a^ain it breaks. But ibe Super- 



twist Cord kecp£» right on i^t retch- 
i n g — li p to 6 1 per re n i m ure th a n 
lu down*and-tmt opponent. 

On the road^ ibe puiiiT^bnient^^i 
a tol worse than that. Stretch . . . 
relax . . # stretch . . . 25*000 tinier 
an hour, bat happens w ben 
lire conis bri'ak/ The lire i?* 
[itii^olieiL W bicb tire will wear 
longest? ^ by, tlie tire with the 
ex 1 ra * elai^tie^ ^^lioek - abi^or hi tig 
Goodyear Supertwissit Cord- 

"1 knew Goodyear^ were best. 
Now I know VHYr t*aid Mr. 
IJfblte. In three miuuteH vou can 



see tbe same proof, Il^s money 
in your pockets to call in a 
Goody ear Dealer and itay, ''I^el^s 
see I h a t fa ni i» u •* S u j le r I w i si I Ti>t 



The Merchanu Transfer & Slorage 
Comptiny, operaiirig im Ctrndyear 
All'lf eathfr Hnthntn Trtirh Tjr*^», rr- 
ports not 4i single <ielny due l« tire fail- 
ure. Mr* iJfitl(esay»' **Buyiuf^ on I he 
Goodyear Dealer^^ specifivalinnM and 
rermrttrtendutton*^ u-e have cut tire 
pu^ljf one thirds W e find iMOodyear 
quality remarkabty uniform and are 
sure of getting certain mileage out of 
riT#*fy Goodyear we put on a irfre**A/* 




MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

H /it'll (tttyitm I liHj^if^ I AM I'lxt^ ^Iruif mtutttttt ,\att4t»'* Bustnt^Jtf to titf drdii't 



A MAgAZlK'B FOR BUSINESS MEN 



Fourth of July — New Style 



'i^/vv IS obvious enough that the adjourn- 
Tuent of the Seventy- third Congress marks 
a political milestone in the fulfilment of 
national destiny. What has emerged from the 
legislative hopper is more than a grist of statu- 
tory commitments setting the country on a new 
course. The (lemonstniticin of the flexiliihty of 
the Constitution and the indestructible quality 
of the American spirit constitute a larger contri- 
bution toward recovery. 

Even a cursory examination of the new laws 
must impress the observer with two facts. The 
first is that the relation of (iovernment to busi- 
ness, for the time being at least, has changed. 
The second is that the f jjiigress has given the 
Federal xidniinistration extraordinary latitude in 
the fonnulation of policies. Some coninientators 
have gone so far as to regard these changes as 
signifying a political and eeoncunie revolution. 

*'\Vhen the emergency is over, will America 
be the same?'' is a question of the day. Con- 
tinually the people are told that democracy is 
in troulile. They may seem to agree, yet they 
show no stomach for fascisni or bolshevism. 
Willing as acceptance of new remedies nia^^ be* 
a broader umlerstanding of Government anti 
a wider [>artici}ia( ion in jintdie afVairs is the 
only prescription enriched with the sanction of 
time. How to preserve the individual ami foster 
the American ideal of self-rule is a continuing 
probleiTK 

DiHicnlt as the future may be, iii>tliing can 
divest the present of its invitation to live. Never 
was the world more interesting. Never was 
ojjport unity in America more realistic. True. 
'Vroads which were straight have btvome twisted 
and angular* Roads which were level have 
taken on a ferocious incline." Every career, 
every occupation, evf*ry service has been fortwl 
lo reappraise traditional vahies. The swirl of 



depression forces have put the American wa\' 
tif life to new tests. Individuals have been saen- 
Heed. The nation persists. Obscure heroes per- 
form prodigies of valor unhonored and unsung, 
'i'hey are the unknown sohliers in the fight 
against fear. Business pushes on ahead of gen- 
eral confidence, rieience sustains her beneficent 
magic and beckons the people to new salients 
of knowdedge. Truth shines with a new luster 
under the abrasive of hard experience. 

Life is stirring. Pang is matched with thrilL 
StagTiation eamiot endure the agitation of 
cliange. Ideas are in ferment* The trend of 
thought and action is forward. Here is revolu- 
tion as resobUe as it is silent* The peo|>le have 
rebelled agaitist fear. They will no longt*r l>e 
denied the things they want. The declaration 
of their needs is gradually changing the pale 
cast of trade statistics* The old certainties are 
still potent if partly dormant* The man who asks 
"Is America coming back?" does not know the 
steadfastness of this land. The American peojile 
do not adjourn* They are constantly in sessit^n. 
They can always be fouiuh Tliey never close. 
They lose battles. They never lose wars. 

On the Fourth of July, mitl with the Nation 
again trinm])hant over panic, tlu* admonitiun 
of .Jolm Adams seems peculiarly appropriate. 

It iniglit to hv C'ommciimrat<iI ti^ the day uf tlclivemiKf 
by s*)li*mii n.c\ji iif iK-vuUori lo Vtml Alniii^hlv. It ou|?ht tri 
1m' Miloiaiii/i-ij with fKMJipjiiMl iNmidt'. with shims, guiiirs, 
j%p<Krt-s. jjiins, \n'Us, honHn's, ami illiiniinatioiii* fnuu uiie 
I'lLiI of this cotitiuciiL Uk* iiiher. . . * 

As for the inner observance of this noted day, 
it is everywhere visible — and has been ftir ever 
St) long — to those who havt* the wit to recognize 
courage in its working clothes. 
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Tangible Evidence 

of Business 
improvement 



Our nmrhines fmchage a 
H ide variety of pnjilucls 
fur many differtmi indtis- 
tries — for ejcatnplv: 

tJifwing Gum 
Lutif€»i;li<iiirr> 
Ha /or BlatJof* 

0»allli?lU**k 

Yeast Cakei 

Dftiry PrcMlurts 
«1C. 



IN fi»lli>vvin*; tlir \arii)us ul liiif^iness im|iru\riiiriiu 

exreutivejs will lie inlereHleil to kruiw that onlerh f«*r 
our maciiines are j?!io\vnijj: a (leciikMl and j^lcaily iiuTeaiie. 

These orders are coiiiing from diversified indu^lries — 
refletiing the hn-adth of the movement* In some inslanres 
they call for rather hirjre ecminiitmenls — an iniliralion fif 
the eoiihdenee hehiiid the movement- 

Since liie orderinf; of maeliinery is one of the «*arly hlepsi 
in an advancing program^ this increa^ in orders indirati\s 
that nianv executives have deeidetl tluit llie lime has rome 
for more aggressive hnsine^s 4jj>erations, 



The Pat*kage Machinery t^*ijnpaiiy, because of i{> wide 
experience and complete facilities, can render valuahie 
assistance to executives in getting their plans under way 
quickly and effectively. W suggest that you consult u*^ in 
tlie early stages of your planning. 

PACKAGE MACIUNEKV COMPANY 

SPRINCriELD, MASSACIIUSEITS 




PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 200 Million Paclcages per day are wrapped on our Machines 



Wtim u^riHt^it fif pAcKJit^K MACHiiiCT¥ CoJifAXy mtnHjtit S'itti^'i Jg»jf»n# 



July 
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The Truce on the Sherman Law 



Bv MORRIS EDWARDS 



VIEWED in turn throuj^h the 

eyes of the strategists who con- 
ceived it. the officials who are ad- 
ministering it, and the business men 
who will have to make it work, the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act stands 
forth as the boldest of a series of bold, 
swift measures to start economic resto* 
ration. 

It marks the shift from defensive 
to offensive tactics, from waiting and 
hoping to planning and action. In 
a large sense, it is the Govern- 
ment's way of telling business men 
to end the depression once and for 
alt. 

For three years, business men 
have sought above all else a 
means of reversing the downward 
spiral of property values, volume 
of business, prices, wages, profits, 
dividends- In this Act, they have 
it — at a price. 

The measure gives them the 
power to negotiate and enforce 
agreements as to minimum wages, 
maximum working hours, produc- 
tion and, to a degree, prices. The 
giving of that power calls a truce 
in the 40 years of mutual suspi- 
cion between Government and 
business, growing out of the Sher- 
man and other antitrust laws. 

The price business pays for this 
power is the partial relinquish^ 
ment of control over management 
policies. The individual proprie* 
tor gives up his right to enforce 
his own ideas as to wages, hours» 
and certain other trade practices 
in his own plant. He gives it up. 
not to the Government, but to a 
group of proprietors among whom 
he has one voice, and by whose 
rules he agrees or is compelled to 
abide. 

That is the bargain, effective experimentally for two years. 
Here is its essence: 

If business men will agree, voluntarily if possible, by com- 
pulsion if necessary, to put men back to work and raise 
wages, the Government will do two things. It will refrain 
for the time being from any more drastic form of control to 
achieve those ends. Furthermore, it will sanction a control 



BY THE National Inclustrial Recovery Act 
business gets certain privileges. In return it 
makes certain promises which you^ as a busi-^ 
ness man, will be expected to help fulfill 



over factors affecting prices to a 
degree sufficient not only to fi- 
nance such employment and wage 
increases but to permit resumption 
of reasonable business profits and 
dividends. 

In the early consideration of 
this new arrangement, the atten- 
tion of most business men was 
focussed largely upon the "how"' 
and "when" aspects of the pro- 
posal. Vital as those aspects are, 
their importance dwindles unless 
there is understanding of the 
**why." 

What is the "why'* of this vast 
change? Is it to give business men 
the privilege of self-regulation as 
a matter of inherent right? Well, 
hardly. Is it to rescue distressed 
business enterprises and enable 
them to resume making normal 
profits and paying dividends? 
Partly, but those benefits are only 
incidental. 

The central purpose — explicit 
in the Act itself, and hammered 
home on every public and private 
occasion by those who will guide 
its administration — was* is, and 
will be to restore normal consumer 
purchasing power by putting men 
back to work and raising wages. 
Any appraisal of the Act, and any plan for seeking the bene- 
fits which it grants, fall short unless that purpose is recog- 
nized right from the outset 

Those in control of most industrial establishments^ 
whether large or small, whether corporation, partnership or 
individual proprietorship — see the need of their whole Indus* 
try for some means of doing away with sales below cost, price 
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Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
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cutting, price discriminationp commercial bribery in one form 
or aaother, loo^ credit iKil(cr(?s, si'HinK on consignment, 
secrt*t rebates, extravagant second-hand alliwanceii. dump- 
ing. canct'Ilations of contracts, misleading guarantees, and 
all the other destructive practices nourished by exces* 
sive competition. They, Un the most part, would wel- 
come a chance to enter into any agreement against such 
practices. 

The new Act gives them that chance, but before they 
deal witii thoise problems they must perfect some agreement 
to shorten working hours with a view to putting men back 
to work, and to raise wages in the interest of restoring 
j>urchasing jKJwer. Those things will come first. Wages 
and hours are to be removed from the sphere of competi- 
tion. 

The man who thinks he can sidestep the matter by doing 
some fancy shadow boxing with the questions of wages and 
hours in his plant or in his industry is fooling no one but 
himself. Pious but vague resolutions will not do. The easiest 
way to resolve any doubt on the reality of these matters 
would be to sit for half an hour in the office of Brig. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of the Act. Even if not a 
word were said, it would soon become apparent that when 
Johns<)n and his chief aides— most of whom had experience 
with this sort of thing in the War Industries Board— deal 
with wages and hours, they wear no kid gloves. 

Those authorities are not in the business of decreeing 
wage or employment standards. Their business is to pass on 
trade codes, not to write them. But for any proprietor or any 
industry to nurse the illusion that it can get a trade code ap- 
proved, unless that code provides a decent minimum of 
wagt^ and reduces working hours enough to mean some 
really worth while em[il(jyment of persons out of work, the 
awakening will be prompt and unhappy. Some industries 
have been discussing wage rates and hours which would 
mean a minimum wet^kly pay of S15 to employees, with some 
variation between Ml ions of the country and between men 
and women workers, and have bt-en thinking in terms of 
retrmploying their fair share of 3,000,000 w^orkers to be put 
back in jobs by fall Those particular figures may not be 
strictly accurate, but they are accurate enough to indicate 
the scop<^ and magnitude of the movement. 

Small delegations 

MUCH for the basic purposes of the Act and the deter- 
mined intention to give them effect. How does it work? The 
method is for those in any line ol business to get together— 
probably through a trade association already in existence, or 
through one to be formed in response to present necessities 
— and agree first as to minimum wage rates and maximum 
working hours, gradually working from those questions into 
the other particular competitive practices requiring atten- 
tion in that line of trade. Such groups must be rep- 
resentative. Tfiey must not unfairly exclude anyone from 
their membership. The tentative agrt*ements must not seek 
to promote monoptjlies nor oppress small enterprises. 

Onc^ a representative group has reached an agreement, 
it should appoint a smaller group— perhaps three or live 
men— to submit the code to the Federal Admini^strator for 
approval. The smaller group must be genuinely representa- 
tive of dissenting minorities. The delegation of jxiwer of 
negotiation to such a small group is vital in the interest of 
prompt action. Town meetings will not be welcome, and 
probably will not be dealt with, by the Washington authori- 
ties. They can deal only with reasonably small delegations 
vested with jxjwer to commit all the conferees who were par- 
ties to the tentative agreement. 

When such a group is ready to act it will meet with Gen. 
Johnson or one of his aides. The Government's negotiator 
will have probably two advisers. One will be a man thor- 
oughly acquainted with a given industry, but without pe- 
cuniary interest in it. The other will be a man representative 



of the labor interest in the industry. Out of such a confer- 
ence presumably will come a tentatively approved code. 
After an inter\'al for the hearing of minority views, and 
possible revision, the code will be promulgated by the Gov- 
ernment, and will have full force of law upon all who are 
engaged in the industry to which it applies, whether they 
were parlies to the agreement or not. Violations by any per- 
son or firm will constitute offenses subject to court action 
and fine. The plan reverses the antitrust law provisions as 
to who is punisht*d and for what. Under the antitrust laws, 
the penalties were directed against those who entered into 
agreements to deal with any of the matters to bc» embraced 
in these new codes. Under the present scheme, the |>enalties 
are for those who violate such agreements once they are 
approved. 

Agreements will be self -en forcing 

THE expectation is that these agreements will be largely 
self -enforcing, and adequate machinery is set up to aid self- 
aiforcement. If one party to an agreement sees a com pet i- 
tor, also subject to the agreement, violating it, the natural 
impulse will be for the first to enter complaint. Then the 
formal enforcement machiner>^ gets into action- Note here 
that the initiati%^e of enforcement comes necessarily from 
the firm or person damaged by a comjieti tor's violation, 
and not from the Government. 

Obviously, under such arrangements, the best way for a 
person or firm in any industry to protect his interests is to 
become a member of the group or trade association which 
will form the code of fair practice for that industry. By that 
means he can have his say in determining what the regula- 
tions are to be. True, if he wishes to be a minority, he has 
his day in court when the agreement is up for approval. 

An important point is that this procc*dure contemplates 
self-regulation by industry, not just in name, but in fact. 
Industries are ex|>ected to reach their own conclusions as to 
how to deal with their problems without much help or wet- 
nursing. Even l>eforc the Act was passed, industries which 
asked the Administrator's office such questions as, **What 
standard of wages and hours do you think we should attempt 
to set up?" got the prompt resixinse, "That*s none of our 
affair. That's for you to figure out/' 

That does not mean that, in a general way, there will be 
no similarity bi!tween the basic provisions of the wage and 
hour agreements of all major industries. Inevitably there will 
be, but that similarity will result, not from decree, but rather 
from a consistent iiolicy in approving provisions actually 
schemed t>ut by industry itself. 

In applying this general procedure to any one industry, 
or section of an industry, some i>erspective is required. First, 
primary emphasis in the early stages naturally will be placed 
upon the big major industries with heavy employment po- 
tentialities. Such industries as slee!, coal, cotton textiles, 
copper, automobik^, electrical machinery, and the like, will 
be in the sjxDtlight first. Also, in the early stages, each of 
them seems likely to be treated as a whole, rather than hav- 
ing separate treatment for each of its subdivisions. 

How, a good many people have asked, can the many sepa- 
rately organized branches of an industry thus be treated? 
For example, the garment trade has many ramifications- 
outerwear, underwear, women s cloak and suit, men's suits 
and overcoats, dresses, etc. W^ould it not be chaos if each 
division should adopt separate standards, especially if some 
companies operated in several different lines? Of course it 
would. That is why the first consideration will l^e the gar- 
ment trade as a whole. The idea will be to embrace in a 
single agreement certain important, basic factors— hours and 
wages and iwhaps a few others— in a single industry-wide 
agreement. Then each sub-group can determine the trade 
practices for its own speciali?,ed branch, and get them ap- 
proved as supplements to the main agreement. 

This indicates how the first main provision of the taw is 
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expected to work. It is only when that provision fails to work 
that the other stronger-arm provisions come into force. They 
apply when an inclustr>' faih to take voluntary action, even 
though its situation as to hours, wages» prices, is chaotic and 
is adversely affecting the public interest. At the outset, it 
should be noted that this does not mean that every tndus^ 
try will be forced to operate under a code, provided thcit 
wage and employment conditions are reasonably stable and 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, there probably will be 
some lines, certainly skilled lines in which wages are high 
and there is no excessive competition, which will have no 
trade practice agreements. But industries in which wages 
are unduly depressed^ or prices demoralized, will get a 
touch of the "big stick" if they do not stir themselves. 

The ''big stick" is a ixjwer 
in the hands of the Federal 
Government to formulate and 
promulgate its own code for 
an industry, if that industry 
does not move voluntarily. 
Reason would seem to indi- 
cate that, however badly de- 
moralized an industry may 
be, its principal proprietors 
w^ould prefer to hang up their 
arms, enter into a truce and 
write their own ticket, rather 
than have a more or les^ un- 
sy mpat het i c Government 
WTite a ticket for them- 

There is one further coer- 
cive power. If both of the 
first two methods fail, the 
Government has the final 
power to place a whole indus- 
try on a strict licensing basis, 
preventing anyone from en- 
gaging in it without a license, 
and writing its own condi- 
tions for the issuance of 
licenses. This section at- 
tracted the strongest attack 
when the legislation was being considered, and strong doubts 
as to its constitutionality were expressed. While highly sig- 
nificant as a part of the ultimate picture, it does not have 
large immediate importance, inasmuch as the foreground 
will be occupied for some time by industries which voluntar- 
ily are entering into the spirit of the new regime. 

The big premium in the whole set-up is on early, volun- 
tary action. "Act now/* might well be the motivating slogan 
of almost any line of industry. 

Administered under a rule of reason 

WHILE the legislation was being drafted, when it was in 
course of passage, and as it neared its linal form, the ^iir was 
filled with questions by industrialists and business men as to 
its effect upon some particular concern of their own. Under 
the swift application of a plan of such breadth and enduring 
effect, it is apparent that many such questions necessarily will 
have to go unanswered for a long time. The only consolation 
on this point is that there is every indication that the act will 
be administered primarily under a rule of reason, and that 
questions will be handled on a common-sense basi^^as they arise. 

Even though the time may never come when every specific 
question can be answered, there are some general questions, 
most of them growing out of unfamilianty with the spirit 
and detail of the Act. which can be disposed of now with a 
reasonable degree of finality. Some of them follow: 

Does our industry have to adopt a code? Not necessarily, 
but before deciding not to it had better make sure that its 
situation as to wages and hours is in gcjod tjrder from the 
standpoint of the public welfare. Certainly a look into the 



situation is necessary even though the decision as to com- 
ing under the Act may turn out to bt* negative. 

DoL's the Act mean the unionization of all industries, even 
those in which open-shop conditions now prevail? Dccidetlly 
not. In the early stages, there was great apprehension on this 
jioint, but much of it apfiarently turned out to be groundless. 
The Government, judging from available information, is 
neither in the business of organizing trade ass<jciations nor 
of organizing labor unions. It doubtless will see that the 
rights of labor already recognized are enforced, but existing 
satisfactory relationships between employers and employees 
will not be materially disturbed. Although there is no ofJtcial 
statement on the |ioint, indications are that there will be 
no cfjercion or interference with an open^shop industry which 

pays decent wages, maintains 
fair working hours and other- 
wise serves the essential pur- 
poses of the Act. 

Intrastate business 

CAN strictly intrastate busi- 
ness firms be subjected to en- 
forcement of codes drawn pri- 
marily by firms engaged in 
interstate commerce? The 
prevailing judgment seems to 
be that they can, on the 
ground that intrastate com- 
merce may affect interstate 
commerce, but the constitu- 
tional lawyers are not entirely 
in accord on this point. 

What will be the general 
rule as to wages? No uniform 
rule inflexibly enforced, but 
probably wages in no indus- 
try will be allowed to go be- 
low what may be decided up- 
on as a socially necessary 
minimum. They probably 
will be much higher in indus- 
tries in which they now are notoriously low. j>erhaps a little 
higher in the industries in which good wages already prevail. 
But all the talk about wages being definitely geared to some 
previous wage or price level, or about some inflexible and 
uniform wage being enforced, is largely moonshine. On the 
other hand, there is to be no monkey business about wages. 
The thing sought is a fair, effective wage, not just a fair 
wage rate. Weekly income per worker will be the figure at 
which the administrative officials will cock their eye. 

What about adjustments between regional portions of the 
same industry? Beyond the belief that regional advantages 
will be preserved, except where they result from exploitation 
of labor, there is not yet much that is definite on this point. 

What about the firm which engages in many lines of in- 
dustry? Can it reconcile all the agreements to which it is 
expected to be a party? Ofilcials of such firms seem to be 
losing their api)rehension on this point, and it is indicated 
that the rule of reason will have particular force here. The 
president of one large corporation, asked whether he could 
deal with this question satisfactorily, grinned and said, ''Sure 
we can, if w^e really want to." 

What if we cannot agree v^^ithin our industry? \¥hat then? 
Well, boys, that will be pretty much too bad. Better try a 
httle harder to agree before coming to a deadlock, for there 
is plenty of punch in the compulsory provisions of the Act, 
As a small proprietor in an interstate line of business, 
what should I do? Hunt up your trade association. This is 
a group proposition and you'd better stick with your group- 
How permanent is this likely to be? Will the whole thing 
pass out after two years? Two years is a long time to see 
how a thing works, especially when it has the speed con- 



1^ 

DOES our industry have to adopt a code 
of fair practices? Does the Recovery Act 
mean unionization for every industry? 
what will be the *xeneral ruie as to 
wages? These are some of the questions 
that businCvSS men are asking ahout the 
new legislation which, it is hoped, will 
open the way to recovery. These ques-^ 
tions and many more are answered in 
this article by Mr. Edwards 
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templated in the enforcement of this Act. Save the worries 
on this question for awhile. 

How far will minimum price control be permitted? Cer- 
tainly far enough to as^^ure ability to pay decent waee;^ and 
work decent hours, and to pay management a reas^inable 
profit. Probably minimum price control by direct agreement 
will bi' nm*b^ary in industries, such ai? coal and oil, in which 
serious over-production is a dominant problem. In other in- 
dustrii^, there will be le^s emphasis uixm direct price-fixing. 

Take such an industry as oil. for example. It is likely that 
some degree of prtxluctiDn allocation or rationing will be ix^r- 
mitted; that hampering conflicts betwet^n the regulatory au- 
thorities of difTerent stales will be ended, and tlrat some step^? 
toward the Si-tting of a minimum price for the controlled 
production will be* ^^inctioned. On the other hand, for fear 
of slowing down initiative and efficiency, it is Hkely that 
there will be a minimum of actual price-fixing in other lines 
of industry. Many factors controlling price will be made 
uniform, but prices themselves probably will not be decreed. 

If "selling below ct>si*' is tabooed, just how would that be 
managed? Would the crcrage cost for all the units in an in^ 
dustry control the price, or would the costs of each unit indi- 
cate the level below which that unit migiTt not ^ell its prod- 
uct? Probably tlie latter; otherwise a [X'nalty would be placed 
UfK)n efficiency. 

How far will this Act apply to distributive and retailing 
businesses? Not definite yet. but the impression is that it 
will extend far enough to assure that the efforts to bring 
order into manufacturing industries are not defeated by 
unethical or vicious trade practices in their retail fields. 

Who [,)oljces all these industries? The answer is the same 
as to the question, ''When you &£*e your kid brother trying to 
sneak off with a pit*ce of pie that you have both agreed to 
divide at a given time, who tries to prevent it?" 

W'hat can be done to prevent a code applying to inter- 
state commerce and the firms engaged in it from being utterly 
destroyed by competition from low-priced imports? This de- 
pends to some extent ufK>n American ixAky after the London 



conference There can be no doubt as to this danger being 
removed if America strikes off on a definite t^olicy of na- 
tionalism, for there are plenty of teeth for this sort of thing 
not only in this Act but also in the 1930 Tariff Act. Bui, in 
the event of an American policy of world cooperation, the 
question still requires an answer, and becomes one of major 
importance in the whole plan, 

What is Johnson like"' Regular fellow, very direct, rugged 
in both apiiearance and habits of action, mighty well 
informed, reputation for good judgment, long experience in 
dealing with vast projects (remember the Draft Act and 
the War Industries Board i. a little inclined to be hard- 
bfiiled. has little tolerance for delay, contemptuous of govern- 
ment red lajK* in the ordinary sense- Dcm't worry ab(jul 
moving him to act 4»nce you have an agreement ready. The 
pressure will be the other way around. 

It is too early to forecast the ultimate effects, even the 
immediate effects, of a change in ijolicy as sharp and swift 
as that represented by this Act. Some ancient cor tier stones 
of business undoubtedly are being moved, but there is strong 
sentiment that they are landing on solider ground. 

One man, jierhaps as close to the framing of the tegisla- 
tion and the beginning of its administration as any other 
one person not actually connected with I he Government, 
had this to sayr 

'This Act should be the salvation of industries suffering 
from exa'ssive comi)etition, 

"It changes just a little the formula that it is the man- 
ufacturer s duty to produce, and the consumer's right to 
receive, commodities and manufactured articles at the low- 
est possible price. That rule continues, insofar as progress 
from technological developments, filant efficiency, economy 
in distribution, style, api>earance. convenience, quality and 
other necessary* comi>etitive factors are concerned. But this 
Act says definitely that no one profits from cheapness and 
low prices when they are the product of paying less than a 
living wage to workers and of paying less than a fair return 
to invested capital," 



The Local Chamber's Job in Recovery 

Bv ROSCOE H. GODDARD General Secretary Worcester Chamber of Comnierce 



WHEN the war canu on our 
chambers of commerce found 
y no diffjculty in laying down 
their routine activities and doing es- 
sential war work in an efficient, even 
a brilliant, way. Again, the depres- 
sion brought new ol)ligations and 
duties ujx)n the local chamlXTs and 
they were absorbed just as readily as 
in wartime. 

Today, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act brings a new challenge for 
the local chambt^rs. f have no doubt 
that the majority of them will rise 
to the occadon as they always have 
and will meet this new emergency 
with the same efficiency they have 
shown in meeting emergencies in the 
past. 

The difliculty of this new task is in- 



DOES the Recovery Act end 
the need forthc local Chamber?, 
has been frequently a.sked since 
the bill wa*s proposed. ''Em' 
phatically not," says Mr, God" 
dard* ''The job is bigger now 
than it has been since the war/ ' 



creased by the fact that, unlike the trade 
a&s(Kiation. the chamber is assigned no 
definite job under the new act- 
.Although details of operations under 



the provisions of the bill are still in 
doubt, the comer stone of the whole 
plan seems to be this; 

The national trade associations are 
about to become the dominant busi- 
ness men's organizations of the mun- 
try. Under the act, they will become 
virtually government instrumentali- 
ties. Business firms may even be 
forced to take membership in them 
as well as to obey the codes and regu- 
lations which they set up. This will 
not change the objectives of the na- 
tional trade associations but it will 
put in their hands the p^mer and 
authority to force recalcitrant minori- 
ties to do the things that their welfare 
and existence depend ujxm their doing. 
So the job is laid right in the lap of 
i Coniinued on page 64 i 



what's Ahead in Washington 



W, M, KIPLINGER Writes About the Outlook 



Dear Mac: 

YOU asked a lot of specific questions which 1 can't answer. 
Things are still moving so fast here that no one, not even 
the officials, can figure out the details of policies a month 
hence. One thing I can do is to give you a general sense of 
direction, or perspective, or proportion* or background. Plans 
are confused, but they aren't chaotic. The Administration 
has a set of ideas which are more or less related to each 
other, which aren*t just helter-skelter. I can tell you approxi- 
mately what they are. Approximately. Don't believe 100 
per cent what I tell you. or what any one else tells you out 
of Washington these days. All information, all advice, is 
approximate. 

Thanks for your dose of complaints on last montli's letter. 
Some of them were good and rough. Til not defend. On some 
kicks* Fm inclined to agree with you and side against myself. 
On others, Vm inclined to think you are wrong and only 
half-awake to the situation here. On these latter, 1 think you 
are going to wake up six m<jnths or a year hence and dis- 
cover that you were following your own ideas as to what 
things ought to be, instead of signs of what they actually 
were. 

Sometimes I think you are an idealist— an idealist for the 
old order. 1 respect your idealism, but I think perhaps you 
lack a bit of the common sense that dictates a shift of mental 
attitude toward the new order. Yes. I know you think the 
talk of "new order'' is largely poppycock, a product of p<:]lit- 
ical emotion. And you may be right. One can't know. But, as 
a reporter of Washington, 1 don^t happen to agree with you. 



seems highly doubtful win 1 her anything more than very 
moderate reforms can be accomplished. 



Dep 



ression 



Over? 



PRACTICALLY all Washington 
technical men now think that the Unv 
of the depression has been passed. 
They disagree on the question of 
whether revival will be sudden in the 
fall, or gradual and moderate. Most think it will be moder- 
ate. High officials are afraid of a speculative boom. Funda- 
mentah are not yet good enough to support a boom, and it 
would be followed by a collapse. 



Executive 
Dictation 



AS a point in perspective, consider 
that Congress since March 4 up to 
the present has bt^^n busy delegating 
powers to the Executive, The real 
show now starts. The next six 
months will be featured by executive decisions. 

Naturally the^ decisions will displease many people. 
There will be grumbling that the .Wminist ration is going too 
far. and that it docs not go far enough. 

The honeymoon is [low over, the hard work is beginning. 
The governmental perplexities of the next six months will be 
greater than in the past three months. 



NEWS from London ought to seem 
gcx>d through the first half of July. 
Then hopes probably will bog down, 

as the nationalistic ambitions are 

brought out into the open. 
Some monetary reforms probably can be effected, but it 



World 
Conference 



Nationalism 



IT is commonly assumed in Wash- 
ington that the United States will be 
driven to economic nationalism — not 
^ absfilutely. of course, but in this gen- 

eral direction. It looks as if we 
should not be able to put much emphasis on our export trade 
in the next few years. 

The reciprocal tariff policy is in the right direction, but 
surely it will take years to make the American public accus- 
tomed to the idea of letting in imports* even though these 
mean increasing exports. The concentrated opposition of the 
producers who are hurt by competitive imports always ex- 
ceeds the scattered approval of consumers or of export-pro- 
ducers. 



Inflation 



THE administration intends to use 
as many of its inflationary powers 
and in whatever doses are necessary 

to raise commodity prices further. 

The precise means and instrumen- 
talities are stiil undetermined. 

A managed currency, off gold, probably can be expected 
for some months yet. 0. M. W. Sprague will direct the ojxTa- 
tions. and he is highly capable. 

Devaluation of the gold dollar, perhaps late fall, is still 
a strong possibility. 

No one is in position to say how strong the chances are. 
I think of them as being more than 50-50. 

The Administration hopes to keep commodity prices from 
sagging this summer. Of course, some commodities have 
gone too fast too far (wheat, cotton), and there must be 
adjustments, while other commodities catch up The Admin^ 
ist ration hopes to use inflation and the artihcial agreements 
under industry control to force prices further upward in the 
fall. 



Industry 
Control 



I SHAN'T tell you much about this, 
because you are already overloaded 
with reading matter on it from other 
Sfjurces, rd like to put a bug in your 
ear, however: 

Officials talk publicly about this industry control scheme as 
temporary, for the emergency only, just a year or two. 
The pur]X)sc of this talk is to minimize the alarm during the 
r)eriod of harassment— the next few months. 

Most of the private talk of officials is to the effect that the 
system of government control, or forced integration of trades 
and industries, will be permanent, in one ft?rm or another, I 
personally feel almost certain that it will be permanent. 

There's much emphasis on the voluntary spirit of the 
thing. Yes, most of the new measures will be voluntary. But 
you know, and ever>'one knows, that the time will come when 
recalcitrants will appear in every trade and industry. Then 
the Government will use its powers of compulsion. 

The whole control business will be in a mess for a few 
months yet. But substantial reforms will be effected, and it 
will be a "good thing." 
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WE are building up a great system 
. ^ of government 'dictated artificialities, 

rJop Later. including inflation, government 

credit, government competition* gov- 

emment control Every intelligent 
l>erf;oo wonders whether and when the system will fall down. 
There is no factual answer. There are merely sour theories 
of failures* and senlimmtaJ hotu's of success. 

A majority of well inf*>rmed thmkers think this: For the 
next year, or perhaps year and a half, the ne^' schemes will 
give an imf>etus to busmess, so that there will bt* •scvmething 
resembling moderate prosperity. Meanwhile, there will be 
great blunders, great now falst^ relationships, and the cumo- 
iative eflt^t of tht-se errors will bring a new set of critical 
I>roblems a year or more hence. 

CXir economic and social and political intelligence is cer- 
tainly going to be put to severe test. It h i>sychologica1ly 
certain that during the next year, we shall have a great burst 
of "get together" impulses and propaganda. 

Already Washington has a bit of the spirit wliich prevailed 
here in 1917. There is the same eager determination to turn 
the wheels, the same kindling of new spirit, the same falling- 
all-over*each-other. the same big-boyish enthusiasm over a 
new game to play. It will take a while to get down to earth. 



Social i 



YES, of course, all this new stuff is 
socialistic. It hni Marxian social- 
riYnini^ririnn ^ brand which we are de- 

i^ompetinuu ^eloping under force of exigencies. 

an adaptation of orthodox socialism 
to the American system. 

I meet and get letters from many business men who don*t 
understand the significance of the changes. They think the 
whole thing is just "flurry" or "monkey business." But it 
seems to me, as an objective observer, that the changes now 
occurring are mild in comparison with the changes which 
will be in process of occurring a few years from now. 

Keep in mind that comfKlition wdl not be abandoned. 
Personally, I think it w'ill increase -^new technical processes, 
new plants of greater efficiency than the old, new labor-sav- 
ing devices, new alignments in distribution, lower costs, bet^ 
ler products. Industry control will not protect the inefficient 
in any line; rather the contrary. This point will come out in 
the official actions very soon. 



Profitii 



* THERE^S no fundamental threat to 
[srofits in all this industry control 
theory. The profit system is regarded 
as a useful and practical instrumen- 
tality for making men work hard. 
Private ownership, private initiative, private profits— all 
of these are retained and used. 

Gimix'tition is to be trimmed at the fringes, but not at 
the heart. 



Decentralize 
Industry 



ALL of the current thinking is along 
the line that induistry and business 
will slowly move toward decentral- 
iHation. instead of being piled up in 
great centers. 

The Tennessee River development is one thing wliich wilt 
pull industries from their pre^^nt locations into a new cheap 
power area. And this experiment, if successful, will be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Railroads, organized for long hauls and export trade, will 
feel the effects of decentralization. 



THK new law isn't drastic, but it is 
em)ugh to start the process of elimi- 
nation of duplicate competitive 
facilities. (Competition in the rail- 
road sense is different from the corn- 



Note that the law now^ lays down a new rule for rate mak* 
ing. The emphasis is on service to the public, rather than on 
the old fictitious "fair return'* and the protection of earnings 
on investments. This is highly significant of a new direction 
of national jM>Iicy. for not only railroads but all business. 



Securities 



THE new **truth in securities" law 
probably will be administered so as 
to favor established business units. 

whose securities might be considered 

tested and seasoned. There will be 
a tendency to discourage unnw^ssary new projects, such as 
were created durmg the boom, mainly for purjxjses of siwk 
flotations, The new Jaw is not only a prott^tion against 
fraudulent or near-fraudulent st^urities, but also a bit of a 
protection against excessive plant expansion in the future 
( when wild bcKjm times come again, as they will, unfortu- 
nately ) . 



IT IS obvious that there is now a 
iitiM ness new need for business organizations 

anizatioiis ^"^^ trade assr)ciations, chambers 

J ^ of commerce, associations of manu 

facturers. etc. These groups expect 
cot-jperation wtlhin thcmseives. By the same token, they 
most hasten to develop cocjiieratian among themselves. 
Organizational /ealousit*s must be minimizt^d. This is par 
licularly needed here in Washington. 

Business men ought to realize that government control and 
government dictation comes only when private interests fail 
to agree among themselves on rK>licic^ which are in the pub 
lie interest. Every kick against government control may 
properly be translated into a kick at private busint^ss for 
having failed to do wfiat the Government now requires it 
to do. 



Publicity 



jxftJtion of industry that is discussed above. 



THE mechanism of the relations be- 
tween a Government and its public 
is a subject on which light ought to 
be shed occasionally. The newspa- 
pers don t do it much, because they 
regard the mechanism as one of their professional secrets. 
In government, it is one thing to do a gcxxl job behind closed 
dcK>rs and to trust that the public will eventually appreciate 
the gcxid work. This trust is not always warranted. The pub- 
lic is apt to get wrong ideas. It is essential to shtvw tht^ public 
currently, all the time» the what's, the why s. and the howl's 
of government. 

Mr Roosevelt himself has a good publicity sense. He knows 
how to "use" the prc^s, the radio, the various disseminators 
of information His press conferences are marvels of free 
and easy talk. 

The White House secretariat has jumped into the news 
and on the air. and has been guilty of cheap and shoddy 
publicity practices, and bad taste. This will hurt Mr. Rtxise- 
velt. 

Mr. Moley understands and appreciates the uses of pub- 
licity. His current series of published articles are dignified, 
in good taste, will not embarrass the Administration. 

The State Department, from Mr. Hull down, does more 
talking, more explanation, than under any preceding ad- 
ministration. The idea is that there is nothing &f> dreadfully 
mysterious alx>ut foreign relations and that the public ought 
to be taken in on them, even at tiie risk of occasional em- 
barrassments abroad. Advocates of the old secrecy policy 
consider the ne%v State Department * loose tongued.'* 

The Treasury s public relations are and always have been 
weak. There's something ab<3Ut the financial mind which 
dotes on secrecy. A result is that the public does not under- 
stand government finances. The Treasury has many trials 
and tribulatitjns which could be s<>Ived by a jMilJcy of taking 
the [lublic into its confidence, using the publicity mechanism 
for educational purjxrses. 
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The Department of Commerce always has been well pub- 
licized— exce^ssively so in the past. Mr. Roper' si attitude to- 
ward the press was parson -like in the beginning, but he is 
now learning. 

The Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins, started by higli- 
hatting the press, complaining about picayunish points, 
showing trivial irritations. As a consequence, you don't read 
much about Miss Perkins in the news. When the press dis- 
covers a new Cabinet member in this frame of mind, the 
press backs off and lays off. 

Mr. Farley, who distributes patronage and who incidental- 
ly runs the Post Ofhce Department, understands and uses 
publicity well. 

Mr. I ekes. Secretary of the Interior, leels annoyance at 
the pryin^^ ]>ress. 

The R. F. C,*s policy is to pretend to give out news* but 
actually to give out nothing really illuminating. The press 
is too busy with other matters to dig into the R.F.C. A 
year or two hence* there wi!l be an airing, and it will be 
none too pleasant. These things always happen. Officials 
never get away with secrecy very^ long. 

The Department of Agriculture has indifferent press rela- 
tions, but Mr. Wallace has publicity inteiligence and doubt- 
less will remedy the situation, 

Mr. Morgenthau of Farm Credits likes and uses publicity. 

General Johnson knows how to use iiublicity to help him 
do his industry control job. 

Publicity from one branch of the Government often con- 
flicts with publicity from other branches. These conflicts re- 
act often, on the Treasury's pjroblem of maintaining a mar- 
ket for government obligations. 

The record to date is fairly free of publicity favoritism. 
No writer or group of writers can be said to be unoflicial 
"spokesmen." This is a good point. 

Taking the Administration as a whole: The President 
himself has publicity sense, but tlie intelligence doesn't per- 
meate the Government to any great extent. By this particular 
standard, tlie new Administration is not much of an im- 
provement over the Hoover Administration, whose great 
weakness lay in its public relations. 

The Washington press itself is fairly independent. Demo- 
cratic writers don't toady. Republican writers have not been 
captiously critical They have leaned over backward in an 
effort to keep straight. 

But the Administrations relations with the public, through 
the press, will begin to assume new perplexities, now that 
the honeymoon is over, and now that the Executive brancli 
is deciding [jolicies dictator! ally. 



Tag Ends 



MERE are bits of things which 
aren't news, but which reflect topics 
of current Washington talk and 

thought ; 

"Congressmen will soon be back 
home, listening to their constituents talk to them, feeling 
secretly very humble, very apologetic, very defensive, as 
members of Congress usually are, despite their bold ex- 
teriors. They will find, probably, that constituents are still 
for the spectacular Roosevelt. But, oh. the troubles Con- 
gressmen will have from the veterans! 

—Some of us get more money than we spend currently, 
and we are compelled to make what are called investments. 
In the past, we have relied upon salesmen for guidance. 
These salesmen misled us. Now we don't trust them. Con- 
sequently, there are arising men and groups of men called 
*' investment counsellors," They work only for investors, they 
draw income only from investors, they play only one end of 
the game. Their value depends on two things: Keenness of 
judgment and integrity. Some of them are good. But shysters 
are developing among them — individuals and organizations 
whose interest lies not with the buying investor, but with the 
selling promoter. Wolves grow the fleece of sheep. 
—Life insurance is an investment in averages of the fu- 



ture Most of us deal with insurance salesmen— men who 
plug for a single company. Now there are developing men 
who l<^k to the interests of the investor, who are indepen- 
dent of any single life insurance company, who call them- 
selves "brokers," Surely these men and this function will 
grow. 

— Life insurance is roughly comparable to banking as an 
imjx)rlant social function. Banking is dehnitely within the 
circle of federal regulation. Life insurance is on the fringe. 
Banking has had its debacle. Life insurance has reached that 
degree of bigness which is almost sure to result eventually in 
some form of government supervision. Life insurance presi- 
dents criticize any one who says this. But life insurance 
policyholders have a right to know it. 

—Mr. Woodin six months hence probably will be an ami- 
able foreign ambassador of the United States. In Germany, 
for example, he would glow. The man has great merits of 
personal amiability. As Cabinet Member, he is limited. 

—Young Mr. Lew Douglas is the logical next Secretary 
of the Treasury. Trouble is that his good budget trimming 
job makes him broadly unfxjpular, for economies always 
create ten enemies to one friend. 

— During the campaign last year, I wrote you suggesting 
that the new administration would steer toward drastic reor- 
ganization of government, then hesitate, then back up. This 
hesitation is now occurring. The friends of stulus quo always 
exceed the friends of government reform. 

'Little brain trusts" are being developed by many 
monied Congressmen and Sc^nators. Public men represent the 
lay influence, the broad political influence. If they can afford 
to hire technical brains, so much the better, Semi-seriously : 
It would be national economy for the Government l(> ap* 
propriate enough money to hire for every member of Con- 
gress a technically-trained assistant thinker. 

— **The professors" are doing right well. In my office, I 
keep a card file of all imrwtant bills. Cards show^ the names 
of public sponsors of the bills, and also secret information 
concerning the identity of men who actually did the thinking 
and the drafting of the bills. Increasingly, the names of 
academic theorists appear on these records as the rea^ au- 
thors of bills. 

Business men know isolated facts well. Theoretical men 
know these isolated facts poorly, but they know the relations 
between the facts. 

— Some of the party patronage practices are raw. Fre- 
quently jobs are dispensed after full examination of how 
much the applicant or his sponsor contributed to the cam- 
paign fund. This is not essentially different from Republi- 
can practice, but it is on such a big scale. Party afliliations 
also play a part in government loans. This administration 
has greater opportunities for corruption than any adminis- 
tration since the war. It must watch its step. 

— Perhaps the emblem of this Administration at this time 
ought to be shirt sleeves, rolled up to the elbow. The 
economics are shirt sleeve economics. The experiments are 
shirt sleeve experiments. The object is to get things done. 
Right or wrong, get em done. This is a trait peculiarly 
American. 

— In another sense, the white shirt sleeve is important 
during the next couple of years. The white shirt, white collar 
class can pull us out of this depression, if it wishes, if it will 
roll up its sleeves. If it dcjesn't, then we shall have black shirts 
or brown shirts. 

Yours very tmly. 



I 
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Letting Modernization Sell 



COOPERATING with sup- 
ilicrs and the building trades, 
the association of commerce of 
Elmira, N. Y. has provided a 
comnuinity object lesson on the 
value of bringing poorly con- 
ditioned propertv up to date 




The way the butlders found 
the cellar of the house, and 
the way they "renovized" it 
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Itself 




WHAT modLTnization means on paper and what it 
means tn the substance of property improvement has 
been eloquently translated through the renovizing of a house 
in El mi r a, N. Y. This community object lesson in recondi- 
tioning is provided as a promotional activity of the Building 
and Real Estate Division of the Association of Commerce, 
It is based on a careful survey of housing which revealed 
many poorly conditioned dwellings and a lively potential 
demand for modem structures. 

How to overcome the depreciation and obsolescence of a 
representative house was the problem to which Elmira sup- 
pliers and building trades addressed their resources. To show 
the nature of llie new work some of the rooms were left un- 
touched. Low prices for materials and labor were emphasized 
in pointing out the desirability of immediate authorization 
of improvements on other properties. 

A check list of repairs was made available to property 
owners. The Division also offered a free advisory service, 
which included [>Ians and estimates, and the selection of 
proper materials and dependable workmen. 

*'What about tfie appearance of your home?" was made 
a leading question of immediate personal significance. An- 
swers in the direction of modernization were stimulated with 
suggestive considerations of "looks" with regard to external 
lines, sidewalls, paint, room layout, floors, decoration, bath- 
room and kitchen, windows, doors, and entrance. Landscap- 
ing also had its proportionate accent. 

"What alx>ut depreciation?" opened the way to discus- 
sions of general conditions- the serviceability of founda- 



This startling transformation is a constant reminder 
to Elmira citizens that a bouse need not be out of 
date just because it happens to be old 



tions, gutters, downspouts, basements, heating and ventila- 
tion, and plumbing. 

As the Elmira Association of Commerce views the situa- 
tion, whether the owner of a house lives in it himself or rents 
it to someone else, he receives a defmite return from his in- 
vestment. The principles involved in caring for that invest- 
ment are the same in either case. Two kinds of depreciation 
inevitably take place to reduce the value of any fixed utility 
such as a house. One is physical depreciation which pro- 
ceeds from the wearing out of the building from use and 
from age; the other is obsolescence which signifies a back- 
wardness in design and equipment. As up-to-date property 
enters the field, the market value of old property declines 
and, though its value in use may remain the same, its value 
as an investment shrinks. Its owner, even though he uses 
it as a home for himself, also sutlers from its obsolescence. 



Keepitig the value up 

BOTH kinds of depreciation must be cared for in some 
manner. The owner can allow his present investment to dis- 
appear, and thus **use up" what he has placed in the prop- 
erty. He can set aside a part of his income from the prop- 
erty, or from his use of it as a home, thus creating a reserve 
or sinking fund which, over a period of years, will replace 
the worn-out building. The re[>lacement of loss due to 
physical depreciation will usually be made by repairs, paint- 
ing, and the like, while thai owing to obsolescence will be met 
by "modernization/' The style, design, utilities and equip- 
ment of the house are brought up to date, so that it con- 
tinues to keep its place among the desirable buildings in the 
community. In this way the investment is safeguarded and 
the desirability of property dws not lapse. 

It is the purpose of the renovizing campaign in Elmira to 
urge the hundreds of owners of ixxirly conditioned property 
to use the preiient price opportunity making indicated im- 
provements in their own interest.— R. C, W. 
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No Business Can Escajye Chanp^e 



With a new radio Radgct your earace dnor is o^Kfned 
-iimply by pulling a knc^b tm the instrument board of your 
car an you drive up. A simall auiomatic transmlittr in iht^ 
car. which broadcasts a code sjijnal la an auiomaijc analyz- 
mg receiver in the garage, tum«t the trtck, . , . 

A new attachment for standard pneumatic-lkt'd wheels p<^rmils 
bust!* lo run on either rails or highways. Translcrs from rail 
to road and rir* vrtm are said to be made easily, quickly. . . . 

Ailached lo the front of a popular car. a new power lake-ofT de- 
velops 20 h.p. bell pimer, is said lo allow usual use of the car. 
to be easily infitalled* quickly attached or detached thereafter. . . . 

The new electro- deposited copper \% now a\'ailable in roll-roofing 
form. The copper HheetinR Uhree ounces to the square foot) is 
a eked by im asphalt -sat united fabric* . , , 

Asbestos-cement siding is now being textured to reseioble rough 
natural brick laid in mortar Brick faces are >li^hiiy elevated, so 
thai the tin i sited job'^ said lo look like real brick. . . . 

A new transparetit exterior waterprmjfmg for brick, stone or 
concrete ualh i above grade) can be applied 
lo wH or dry surface**, it'^i said, in almost 
any weather and ai any lemperaiure down 
lo 32 degrees, . . . 

Window screening made of a new^ melal 
alloy is now available. Silvery white, it's 
said to be highly resisiani to corrosion and 
siaininj:, to last as long as the frame. . . 

A Itghining arrester is combined with 
an entrance fitting for radio aerial and 
ground wires in a device which can be in- 
stalled through a single small round open- 
ing in the wall, . . . 

Made in tablet fortn^ a new weed ex- 
terminator is simply pushed into the crowTt 
of dandelions or other lawn w^eds. It is said 
lo be non-poisonous to animals, to leave no 
scars in the lawn. , . . 

A permanent, all-metal awning for store 
fronts has been devised which allows un- 
hampered air movement and passage of re- 
fracted light, yet keeps the sidewalk dry 
beneath. . . . 

A new cement-lined, corrosion- and 
tuberculatjon resistant steel pipe is avail 
able for carrying hoi or cold water, saline 
or acidic industrial wastes. The lining 
a low-lime, high silica content, and less 
than one- third the solubility of ordinary 
cement. . . . 

Used and surplus oil is drawn off eleva- 
t<;ir guide rails and filtered into a can by a 
new device which is attached to the rail 
near its base, , , , 

Individuality is lent milk boUtes by a new proces^n through 
which colored- enamel designs and letterings can be fusi'd directly 
into the gbs$, A similar process is being used in making drug- 
gists' prescription battlem, . . . 



MARKETS as well as money have betni lost 
by many businesses during the past few years. 
Nevv products or processes arc in many cases 
proving effective means of recovering Ixjth 



Paint mixing is exi>Ldiivd by a new de\iee, made lo clamp on 

any 3,3 ii> live j;allnn pail, whidi permits a mixirig ])addle lo be 
turned by a hand crank. . , . 

Paper excelsior is sealed inside a pap<'r container to make a 
ru'W all-papt-r packing pad, said to be soft, flexible, resilient. . . . 

Burlap bags wjih separaic parchment liners have long been 
used to ship various commodities. Now they're being improv(;d 
by having the liner cemented solidly to the burlap. . . , 

No corrugated board siifTeners are needed in a new mailing 
envelope Un photos, etc. Made of kraft lined board, it is folded 
to give three thick nes^ses at comers, locks without sealing. . , 

Parcel-posi sveighing i^i speeded by a new 
automatic computing scale. The parcel is 
placed on the scale, the proper zone key 
is premised, a shutter exposes the postage. . . , 

''Blind spots^^ arc eliminated in a new 
:le having cups made of transparent^ 
, Ilk prm)i material It can be worn over 
spectacles. . . . 

A new fully auiomatic anthracite furnaee 
1 induces ^imm which operates a complete 
. ' ^ir round air-condiijoning unit* laundry 
tluihes drier, refrigerator, and also provider 
hot water and ice water. , , * 

A new textile yam, made from a purified 
ci'llubse base, is offered for use in rugs, 
draperies, beach costumes, etc. It's said to 
be strong, heat resisting, absorbent, to take 
brilliant colors and waterproofing, , . , 

A 72-inch roll of note paper an inch and 
a half wide, as well an eraser and leadn, is 
carried in a new automatic pencil . . . 

Characters engraved in lem plates guide 
^pcnal pens in a new draftsmen's lettering 
outfit, the same characters serving to form 
either straight or slanting letters, . . , 

Rapid removal of skin and scales from 
jialmon is elTeaed by a new machine. It*s 
said to work only on fresh, ftrm fish, and 
ID leave the meat undamaged. . . * 

The poor fish are being offered a new 
cheese bait. Prepared for hook or net, it's 
made of cheese trimmings, pasteurised. . . , 
—Paul H. Hay ward 
Editor's Note— Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Natio.v's Business hai^ access and from the f^ow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 





Carpenters are offered a new 
folding scaffold bracket which 
is quickly anchored in place 
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why We Need a Minimum Wage Law 



By FRANCES PERKINS Secretary of Labor 



IF THE ten per cent of biKsi- 
ness men who are willino; to 
exploit labor can be control- 
led, says Miss Perkins, I feel 
that the others can be depend- 
ed upon to fix fair standards of 
hours and wages 



^1 k MAIN STREET merchant 
^/ strolls through the empty aisles 

^ of his store to stand for a mo- 
ment in the front door and look across 
the street where a constant stream of 
customers pouring in and out reveal- 
that his competitor is finding business 
brisk even in these hard times. A sign 
on his competitors store reads: 

DRESSES 
Special ^4*95 

Some of the dresses are on display in 
the show window. Our merchant friend 
inspected them this morning. The ma- 
terials are good. The style is good. The 
colors are the newest. Similar stock in 
his own store carries much higher price 
tags. 

Our merchant is no fool. He knows 
pretty closely his comj^etitor s rent and 
overhead. He knows the cost oi ma- 
terials. He knows that his competitor 
may be able to sell dresses of this qual- 
ity at this price occasionally because of 
a **fortunate buy." But he knows, loo. 
that, if hi^ c()mi>ctitor can do this con- 
sistently, it means only one thing: 

Those dresses are made by sweated 
labor in one of the fly-by-night shops 
that have sprung up in a dozen states 
as a result of this depression. 

If our merchant is like 90 per cent of 
American business men, he doesn't like 
sweatshops. He understands that secur- 
ity for himself and for the country de- 
pends on building the purchasing power 
of the wage-earners. 

He knows that women and girls — 
and frequently men — who toil ten hours 




Shops like this where wages are frequeivtly as low as 95 
cents a week are a threat against our economic health 



a day for pay ciiecks ranging as low as 
95 cents a w^eek are a threat against 
our economic as well as our social 
health. 

But our merchant has overhead and 
taxes to pay. He must buy merchandise 
and meet pay rolls. To do these things 
he must have customers and customers 
are buying on price. 

The future looks brighter 

IN the past, the merchant has had 
only three courses of action. He, t(x>, 
could patronize the sweatshops. He 
could bully his regular suppliers into 
meeting the sweatshop prices, which 
would mean that they would have to 



cut w^ages to sweatshop levels, or he 
could go out of business. 

Today his prospect is brighter. 
Through the "National Industrial Re- 
covery Act/' the Government is coming 
to his assistance. This bill has passed 
through many changes. It may pass 
through more before it is finally adopted. 
But, whatever its fmal form, its pur- 
pose will be to jirotect the reputable 
business man against sweatshops and 
other forms of vicious competition 
which force down wage scafes and buy- 
ing power. 

Figures recently compiled show how 
badly this protection was needed, A 
survey of 39 individual clothing manu- 
facturing plants in Pennsylvania last 
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fall showed that half of the 4,000 wom- 
en employed earned less tlmn S7 a week 
when working full tinfie. The lowest 
fci,median was in a shirt factory in 
Corthumberland Count v where half the 
women tarmtl Ivss tl 

In the total of IKi . factories 

studied in October, 1932, half of the 
10.(XX) women employed earned less 
than $7,45 a week. Half the 607 chil- 
Jreo under H> earned less than S3.31 a 
vt^k. Vin the 1 ,300 mm employed, the 
median wages were only SlO.Iil. 

These earnings include a small pro- 
(Kirtion of part-time workers but the 
large majority of the firms reix>rted 
lhe>' had operated a full schedule of 
hours during the pay f^eriod Two- 
thirds of the women were employed by 
firms reporting scheduled hours of 50 
Of more a wi*ek. 

In llie textile industry, wages were 
!st>mewhat higher, but one- fourth of the 
workers were earning less than SIO a 
week and half were earning less than 
S12.25 a week. 

Thest^ hgures were taken only where 
the workers showed more than 48 hours 
a week. 

Shocking as these figures arc, they do 
not give the current picture. In a recent 
if'tter. the Dt^puty Secretary of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry saj^: 

"As bad as the earnings were at the 
time of the study made by the Depart- 
ment in the fall of 1932, they are much 
km now, as indicated by the incomplete 
returns from a study i\ow Ix^ing made/* 

Pressure on all wages 

AS WAGES in these shops fall, it means 
an increased pressure for lower wages 
throughout the industry. But it means 
more than that. It means, in fact, lower 
wages in e%'ery other industry. Certainly 
people working for ten dollars a week 
are not a market for automobiles, or 
gasoline, or radios, or motion picture 
tickets: for any commodity, in fact, ex- 
cept the barest necessities of life and 
frequently not even for those. One work- 
er WTites me : 

"It is enough to drive girls insane. 
Cannot get the necessities of life when 
board is taken out:" 

Another says: 

*\ . . , if you only add up what 1 
and many others do live on, not even 
the price of shoes, you may think it is 
exaggerated- . . 

This effect on other industries is 
stressc^d by the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission which iwints 
out that every council of prudence and 
regard for the industrial future of a 
city should prompt chambers of com- 
merce and banks to discourage the 
establishment tjf such enteriirises. 

"Continuation of fx^verf y wages,** the 
statement i>oints out, "means degrada- 
tion of living standards, degradation of 
the worker, and unsound competition 



to established concerns who are still try- 
ing to imy a living wage." 

Sweatshops are comparatively new in 
Massa but an investigation by 

the i. *m in February and 

March a ytai ago showed rates as low 
as ten cents in one case five a^nis an 
hour paid to girl workers in Fall River 
Of 1,616 employees in 13 plants manu- 
facturing women's underwear and 
women's and children's dresses, half 
earned less than SHJ3 a week: 71 per 
cent earned k^s than SIO. Only three per 
cent earned SI 5 or more. 

In one women's apparel shop the 24 
time workers for a full time wet^k could 
earn only from S4,80 to $7.68 In an- 
other, more than 50 ]wt cent of the 
women's and girls* earnings varied from 
five to 15 cents an hour -from S2.40 to 
S7.20 a week. In five men's furnishing 
shoi>s more than half the employees 
earned less than S7.46 a wc^^k. Of 476 
employees, only 42 earned S12 or more 
and only five as much as SI 5. 

In New Bedford, in five muslin un- 
derwear shops, two-thirds of the girls 
and women earned less than $$ a week. 
Two of the same shops, two months 
later, showed the course of wages still 
further downward - nearly three- fourths 
earning less than $8 a week. Seventy- 
nine jn^r cent of the piece workers in 
men*s furnishing shops were earning 
less than S9 a week. In one such shop, 
of 218 workers, only 30 earned as much 
as 25 cents an hour: 26 earned ten cents 
an hour or less. 

In clothing shops in l^awrence, the 
same low wages are found. Of 202 
women employed in three shops, 15 per 
cent earned less than S6. and half less 
than Slfl a week. 

In some case^ these wages may not 
be for a full wc^ek's work but. the Com^ 
mission explains, if the piece worker 
stays full time in the place of employ- 
ment waiting for work, this represents 
all she can hope to get (ler week from 
that job. Where piece rates could be as- 
certained, the total that could be earned 
for a week's work of 48 hours prest*nts 
the same low wage picture. For in- 
stance, in five New Bedford women's 
apparel shops, out of 101 women, 90 
per cent would be unable to earn as 
much as S9 for a week of 48 hours. 

Thtrse hgyres are for a year ago and 
the trend since then has been constant- 
ly downward. Sometimes hours have 
been lengthened while pay remains the 
same. More often longer hours have 
been accompanied by reduced rates. 
Legal standards established years ago 
for the protection of women and chil- 
dren workers have been ignored as the 
Connecticut O^immissioner of Labor 
notes in reporting an influx of nct^dle 
trade sweatshops. These shops leave 
New \ ork to escape the 48 hour week 
and other more stringent factory regu- 
lations. Connecticut permits a 55 hour 
week, but the Commission rejx>rts cases 



of children working 80 hours or mon; a 
week, that hours are often 60 or 80 a 
week, includmg Sunday. He reports that 
employers punch lime cards for the 
lecral number of hmn^ and then n^qiiire 
' ; that 

of hiriii^ , . ^ 

two or thret* weeks tor rnrthmg until 
they learn the btisiness. then discharge 
them and rtiilaa* them. Some pay as 
little as S3 a week. Six dollars a week 
is a high wage. One dri*<< <hrip jjaid 
SL80 for 80 houT>^ work. ^ ! )r 58 

hours work and SCi f oi a \^ 't k. 

Tile industrial mvt^stigator lor the de- 
partment reported many cases of with- 
holding wagt^ from employees and 
points out that the ''runaway" sweat 
shops can move so easily that they can 
and do leave town with wagi^ still 
owing to employc\*s. 

Licensing will stop "runaways'* 

THIS ability to move to ])l;ices where 
inspectors are not on the Icxjkout for 
him and to leave quickly when discov- 
ered is of vital imi^)nance to the sweat- 
shop oix*rator. it is an ability which the 
licensing provisions of the |>roix3S4!d 
National Industrial Recovery Act— if 
carefully enforced will do much to re- 
move, but, while he has it, he is able, 
not only to escapt^ detection but to lo- 
cate his plant in almt>st any vacant 
building in a community where local 
wage earners have long been out of 
work. From the wives and daughters of 
these unemployed he recruits his labfjr. 
He sets the rat£*s, figures the pay slips, 
determines hours of work. 

"Quit, if you don*t like it," is his 
reply to any complaint. 

Strange as it may seem, this invita- 
tion is st^dom accepted. The dei^iieration 
with which these jM.*ople cling to their 
pitiful jobs was shown at a hearing 
conducted by Dr. Jacob Hollander, jMjli- 
tical economist of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, after a clothing workers' strike 
last fall in Baltimore, One of the work- 
ers testified: 

"They called my girl friend and me 
to the side and said they would have to 
lay us off for a couple of weeks. I asked 
him not l(>, not for my sake, but for my 
children s sake and he said there were 
girls there who had to kxik after their 
husbands. He said, "You are only mak- 
ing a couple of dollars a week. It is best 
to go strmewhere else/ I told him that 
couple of dollars was keeping a roof 
over our heads. If he laid me off we 
would be put in the street." 

New York has also seen an increase 
in sweatshop conditions. For example, 
in mens clothing shops, employers 
offer ed a wage of S7 a week for cleaning 
men's pants. After the first few wet^ks, 
however, payment was made by the 
piece at a rate of one-half cent for each 
pair cleaned. Cleaning included culling 
i Continued on page 56) 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



Business accepts partnersliip • • . 

* .AJVIERICAN industry was quick to accept the proffered 
partnership with Government. However, press reports in 
early June which said that more than KiO trade assiKiations 
had taken tentative steps toward reaching trade agreements 
should not be taken tm literally. No doubt that number, 
perhaps more, have held preliminary meetings, have gotten 
\n touch with some government agency or the United States 
Chamber asking counsel. 

But as yet few organizations are prepared to submit a 
complete program to the new administrator. There are too 
many things to be ironed out, too many industries which 
hesitate about agreeing to pay higher wages until they can 
figure where the money for wages is coming from. 

Problems of foreign competition, of differing production 
costs within the industry, of existing contracts based on low- 
er wage schedules, are still to be met. 

But the important fact is that, as a whole, business is 
ready to enter the new partnership, to do its best to make 
the new idea work. 

Business is not yet well • . . 

if BUSINESS faced the summer with more hope and more 
courage than it has felt in three years. 

Practically every major index of business moved up in 
the spring months. Automobile sales were gratifying: con- 
sumption of electric light and power increased; car loadings 
were a little better. 

Talk with business men. however, and you fmd them still 
reluctant to declare that business is really going to get better 
and stay better. 

They recall similar periods of "pick-up" and are cautious. 
The wounds of four years are not yet healed. 

What's real recovery? • • • 

★ A SOBER-SIDED correspondent of the New York Times 
wirelessed this from Ixindon the other day: 

It is ft-arcd here that spt'culation h very largdy rtsixinsible for 
the improvement in business and that commodities arc* not ^oing 
into consumption at an>'thing like a corresponding rale. The im- 
pression has been formed that the rise in American prices is of 
siniilar character; and it is bdieved speculation will be responsible 
for a considerable reaction, unle^ there is an unexpected and 
sharp forward movement in internalional trade. 

A more flippant visitor to the office read the extract and 
said : 

**When you tell me that you Ve bought a new suit of clothes 
nnd that your wife has bought some dining room furniture. 



l l\ believe that recovery is on its way. And I want that suit 
of clothes and that dining room furniture earned by selling 
more of your goods. That's recovery, not a rise in commodi- 
ties or stock prices/' 

Congress dislikes high salaries • . 

* CONGRESS and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion seem determined that corporations borrowing from gov- 
ernment funds should qualify by reducing salaries of their 
executives. Congress enacted laws that in some cases limited 
corporate salaries to $17,500. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, without wait- 
ing for Congress, ordered the Southern Pacific to reduce 
salaries by 10 to 60 per cent and through Chairman Jesse 
H. Jones made it a further condition, ''that, in the event 
such a law is passed by Congress, the officers of the Southern 
Pacific will put whatever limitation Congress imposes into 
effect from June L 1933." 

Congress itself is not entirely consistent in the way of 
salary fixing, The new board of directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority gel $10,000 apiece and the use of a govern- 
ment house and none of their employees may get any more*. 
The Railroad coordinator salary is to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent, unless he is a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which case he draws only such pay as he 
may get from that job: under the National Recovery Act. the 
President may appoint officers and employees and llx their 
salaries; the Securities Act is to be administered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, presumably at their present salaries. 

Salaries beyond SI 0,000, no matter how many times over 
they may be earned, seem to arouse Congressional animosity. 

Better brains for government • . . 

IN the June issue we quoted from Professor Philip 
Cabot's article in the May Allantk in which he said: 

We seem to have forgotten what our fathers knew, tfiat democ- 
racy can never be an efficient form of governmenL Efficiency was 
noi its purpose. By deliberately making it inefficient, its founders 
aimed to promote ^If -confidence and cfliciency in the citizen, so 
that he could and would do thinj^s for him.self. Their objective 
was a weak government and strong indi\'i duals. 

Professor Cabot went on to elaborate an idea in the minds 
of many of us that one of the great problems of this expan- 
sion of government authority will be that of getting men to 
govern. 

Of late years business has had the strongest call for young 
men of education and ability. The money reward was there, 
the distinction was there- In the minds of many it was as 
fine a thing to be head of a great bank as to be head of a 
great college. It is not impossible that in the future Govern- 
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mtiM will make a stronger call. Certainly our colkg^ will 
ntt'd U \ give thought to the training of men for the adminis- 
l rat ion of government dei^artments. 

Supermarkets decline • . . 

★ "SL^PERMARKETS;' which a few short months ago 
threatened to become the new bogeymen of the grocery re- 
laihng held, are now reported to be steadily losing their sales 
volume and concurrently a go<^jd deal of their frightfulness 
to chains and indept^ndents alike. 

There are those who now proclaim that conversion of 
huge warehouses and vacant factory buildings into vast em- 
jKiriums advertising aJl manner of foods at radically low 
prices is largely a manifestation of the times, that the initial 
success of these supermarkets was due to the fact that the 
price basis on which they offered goods was accurately at- 
tuned to what the public, at the moment, wanted. 

Improving business strikes a double blow at such enter- 
prises, it is pointed out— fewer manufacturers and jobbers 
are now being forced to sell stocks to the "supers'* at sacrifice 
prices to raise ready cash, and the buying public, its con- 
fidence reviviag. is less inclined toward |>enny-pinching and 
bargain-hunting. 

That the "i^upers' " threat is lessening seems best evidenced 
by the fact that the principal counterthreat against them— 
agitation for restrictive legislation is also on the wane. De- 
mands for special state laws to curb the supermarkets* ac- 
tivities, urged for a time by manufacturers desirous of pro- 
tecting their established outlets, are reported diminishing if 
not already vanished. 

Holding no brief either for or against the supermarkets, 
it seems proper to point out here» as we often liave in the 
past, that time is both a surer and qyicker corrective of un- 
sf>und merchandising than legislation. 

The Morgan inquiry I . . - 

* THREE points stand out so far as a result of the Morgan 
inquiry It develops that there has been nothing illegal as to 
tax returns. Both letter and spirit of the law were adhered 
to. In fact, any other course would have been unlawful. 

In this connection, it sliould be noted that for seven or 
eight years business men have warned Congress of the dan* 
gers of the capital gains and Imses provisions because they 
injected an artificial factor into the buying and selling of 
securities. They dammed up sak^ in good times and loosed 
a torrent of liquidation in bad limes. 

Further, they demoralized government financing, bringing 
unduly large revenues— and extravagance in the fat years, 
and unduly shrunken revenues— and unbalanced budgets 
in the lean ones. 

The hue atid cry raised by the penny dreadfuls of '*Mor- 
gan Paid No Taxes!" brings to mind an article in this maga- 
zine a few years ago, in which a high tax official counseled 
just what the Morgan partners did. **The taxpayer should 
lawfully avoid paying every nickel." he said in effect. **He 
should take advantage of every lo(^p-hole. so that Congress 
can identify and plug the leaks. He may be certain that the 
Government w-ill use every technicality against him. He 
should atmd, but not evade!* 

The trouble lies in the publics attitude toward siEe. If 
the practice had involved ten dollars instead of a million, 
the public would sc^e nothing sinister in it. But, in each case, 
the principle remains the same. 

Tlie Morgan inquiry II . • • 

* DISTRIBUTION of securities at cost to men of promi- 
nence is a custom and tradition of the centuries. It is done 
simply to spread the risk and to insure that an issue will bt* 
held by men of substance. At the same time, it creates gtxjd 



will. Rept*ated efforts were made at the Morgan hearing 
sometimes by direct question, sometimes by innuendo— tt> 
make it appear as if there were some hidden moti^^e in addi- 
tion to these* obvious motives. 

Such efforts failed. For example, no one had thought that 
Mr. Wwtdin would be Sc^cretary of the Treasury: close 
friends of Mr, Cm^lidge, of whom Mr. Morrow was one. 
knew of the former President s resolution never to enter 
public life again. 

The Morgan inquiry III • • • 

# A THIRD point is probably of greatest significance. It is 
the picture of bigness and fxjwer of a single group. Such 
power, beneficently used, as has been the case with Morgan 
and Company, helps and does not hurl the public welfare. 
But the bigness in amounts involved, in names concerned, 
in number of stockholders for whom dividends were earned, 
in millions of men for whom jobs and salaries and wagf^ 
were at stake, naturally causes great concern lest such pt>wer, 
unregulated, might come into the hands of an In^ull or a 
Kreuger. 

There will doubtless be measures suggested to regulate 
txnver of such far-reaching proportions, or measures to limit 
its size. 

Prices subject to change - . * 

* A PIULADELPHIA manufacturer with an eye on pres- 
ent and future legislation puts this on his letterhead : 

Prices quoted are s^ubject to any increase in ct>si due lo any 
Federal or State lepslation reducing working hours or increasing 
the minimum wage scale. 

The price stated herein is based upon seller's cost under exist- 
ing laws. If such co?A is increased by a Federal or State tax upon 
sales or manufactured products or raw materials the amount of 
such increased cost shall be added lo the price stated. 

A good indication of how legi5lati(m may affect business. 
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if THE utilities are facing a new theor>* of rate making 
which might be called the depre'ssion theory. 

In brief the argument is this: other prices are down, so 
the cost of gas and electric light and telephone communica- 
tion must come down. 

Wisconsin started with a cut in telephone rates based on 
the idea that the utilities must be "content with a more mod- 
erate return than is their due in times of normal or nearly 
normal business conditions/* 

Chairman Maltbie of the New York State Public Service 
Commission used these words : 

*'We shall consider to what extent utilities may fairly be 
required, through reduced rates, to assist in escaping from 
the present depression/' 

California's Senate calls on the State Railroad Commis- 
sion to reduce public utility rates to a level comparable with 
other commodities. Tfie answer of such utilities as the *^eri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph is along these lines : 

If we had been allowed to make great pro fits in good limes per- 
haps we could get along with nothing now. But to be regulated 
lo a small return on the actual money invested in the business in 
j;ood times and to have lo meet the vicissitudes of bad times on 
the same rates is bad enough. 

If, on top tif that, we are asked to cut rates now, there will be 
no mafKin in the business at all and, as there wilt be no chance 
imder regulation lo recoup these losses any other time, the res^ults 
will be to put the telephone business where it cannoi continue lo 
serve the nation properly. 

There is another way of looking at this depression theory 
of rates. The world has suffered from falling prices, for 
falling prices have meant falling wages and falling profits. 
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Sweatshop prices cause sweatshop wages. To offset that the 
United States Government is building up a tremendous ma- 
chine to permit the increase of wages, the shortening of hours, 
and if neod be the raising of prices- Why now set up a de- 
pression theory of utility rates with the possible result of 
lowered wages, and lowered profits? 

We have had all sorts of theories of rate making, "just and 
reasonable." "fair return on fair value/* "reproduction cost," 
"originai investment." 

Now we are faced with a new theory that rates in times 
of depression must be forced on the swiftly descending 
toboggan of other prices. 

Building magazine advertising , . . 

★ CYRUS H. K. CURTIS made the Ladies Home Journal 
out of nothing: he built the Saturday Evening Post on the 
foundation of an historic name and SI, 000; he acquired The 
Country Gentleman and raised it to new heights of circula- 
tion and impressiveness ; as he grew older he bought news- 
papers, but he never reached the greatness in that field that 
was the reward of Adolph S. Ochs, who moved from the 
Chattanooga Times to the New York Times. Nor did Ochs 
with his ventures into magazine publication ever touch the 
success that was Cyrus Curtis'. But whoever writes the rec- 
ord of Mr, Curtis might record this: 

"He did more to make advertising what it is than any 
other man of his time/' 

He planned periodicals whose appeal was to the great 
mass of humanity, he told them stories of life as they knew it 
and explained to them the %vays of living as they must live 
it. He captured his readers by the million because he gave 
them a product out c3f all pro]x>rtion to its price. 

He turned to the manufacturer and the merchant and said : 

"You shall share my cost of production because I am giv- 
ing to you the greatest market place the world has ever seen. 



Where once a thousand people gathered to see your wares. 
I'll bring to you two million — three million, people." 

That was what Cyrus Curtis did for advertising. He made 
the Saturday Evening FosL and the Ladies Home Journal, 
the great market places where jx-ople gathered by the million 
once a week or once a month to inspect goods that were 
offered for sale. And, withal, he made his payjers entertain- 
ing, intelligent, helpful. A thousand intellectuals turned up 
their noses at the Curtis papers, a million worth-while citi- 
zens read them and enjoyed them. 

How shall we spend it? * . . 

if THE ditlkuUic.. in cutting down federal expenditures, 
and the ease in starting extravagant expenditures, are sug- 
gested by public reaction to proposals for exj^enditures in the | 
states. Title H of the National Industrial Recovery bill en* 
courages this editorial in Ihe High Point, N. C , Enterprise: 
North Carolina, second largest federal taxpayer, may not main- 
tain that relative place in the \\^\ of contribiitors la I he propospd 
$3,300,000,000 public works appropriation, but the state will be 
drawn upon for a considerable share. It has a kgitimaie inlcresit, 
therefore, in the question of how it can participate in the dis- 
tribution of the money. Senator Bailey c^stimaies ihe state has an 
expectancy m great m eighty millions from the public works 
budget. 

AsSsumine the Covcmmeni could be induced to spend eighty 
millions of the .^.300.0CX^KOOO in Xorth Carolina, upon what 
should the monuy be spent? , . . 

The field of speculation is op€*n. l*he question before the state is 
what to do with eighty millions, . . , 

When we as individuals spend money, the questions are: 
Do we need it? and How much would we have to pay for it? 
and Can wc afford it? 

But when we collectively, as the Federal Government, pro- 
l>ose to spend money through the states, the questions are: 
ilow much can we get? What can we spend it for? 
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We felt that the cartoon on the left which appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune was a misin- 
terpretation of the Chamber s attitude toward bills designed to promote industnat recovery. We asked 
our own artist to make us a cartoon more tn line with the facts. His work appears on the right 



Muscle Shoals Opens a New Path 



By WARREN BISHOP 



^ THE MUSCLE SHOALS bill 
lias finally become law, ihe 

▼ Tennessee Valley Authority has 
been incorpt^rated; the chairman of the 
board has been named in the person of 
Arthur E. Morgan, a college president 
with an experimental mind and an en- 
gineering background. Senator Narri> 
has given the enterprise his blessing by 
saying; 

"li is a monument to the victorious 
ending of a 12-years struggle on behalf 
of the common people against the com- 
bined forces of monopoly and human 
greed." 

Still quoting the Senator, "it estab- 
lishes a new governmental policy/' 

Rightly to understand that policy it 
is necessary to read President Roose- 
velt s own tiieory of fjower control and 
it is best for that purpose to use his own 
words. In his book, "Looking For- 
ward/' which is a revision of his cam- 
paign proposals, the President has this 
to say of Muscle Shoals and the com- 
parable power projects, building or 
planned to be built under federal 
auspices: 

U> have undertaken the development of 
the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. 
The power will be sold by the I nitcd 
States Governmenl at a co^^t that will re- 
turn the gov^ernment in\'estniej.l witJi four 
per cent interest in 50 years. Stales and 
munidpalities were (jiven a prior right to 
contract the power so yeneraltd* Lon|^ he- 
fore that we undertook the development at 
Mu?>cle Shoals. We spent millions on this 
project. There are two other gic^i de- 
velopments to be undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government. One is ihe Columbia 
River in tJie Northwest. This vast water 
power can be of incalculable value to this 
whole section of the country. ()ne is the St 
Lawrence River in the Northeast. To- 
gether with Muscle Shoals in the South 
east and Boulder Dam in the Southwest, 
we shall forever have a national yardstick 
to prevent extortion against the public and 
to encourage the wider use of that servant 
of the people- electricity. 

As an imp^>rtant part of this policy, the 
natural hydroeletlric ptnver resources be- 
loniiin^: to the people should remain for- 
fc^er in their pos. session. Tliis polic>' is as 
idical as American liberty, as radical as 
the Constitution of the t'niti^ States 
Never shall the Federal Government part 
with its sovereignty and control over its 
power resoiirres while 1 am President of the 
l*nited Staler. 
Gmceive then the United States as n 



HAILED as '^the victorious ending of twelve 
years' struggle against monopoly and greed," 
as a yardstick and as a bircli^rod for industry, 
the Muscle Slioals bill has become a law. 
The policies it sets up, many of them unique^ 
may well affect business in every section 



quadrilateral. In the upper right hand 
- the northeasl^ corner is the St. 
Lawrence project in the treaty and blue- 
print stage. In the nortiiwest comer is 
the Columbia Basin— the greatest of all 
in the amount of power that might be 
produced— but not yet beyond the sur- 
vey stage. In the lower left hand corner 
of the quadrangle is Bciulder Dam, now 
under construction; and in the south- 
east corner is the Tennessee Valley. 

Pcjwer is the common unit in all four, 
in the northeast, power is linked with 
navigation; in the northwest, power 
would be linked with reclamation; in 
the southwest, power is tied in with 
water supply. In the Tennessee Valley, 
power and fertilizer are put togetlier. 

Operating nttrate plants 

THESE [X)wer developments must in- 
evitably affect the economic life of the 
United States and the private lives of 
millions of its citizens. 

In the Tennessee Valley is the group 
of nitrate factories and power plants 
known collectively as Muscle Shoals 
which the new corporation is to main- 
tain and operate *1n the interest of na- 
tional defense and for agricultural and 
industrial development and to improve 
navigation in the Tennesst*e River and 
to control destructive flood waters in 
the Tennessee River and Mississippi 
River Basins." 

How dcx*s the Act propose to accom* 
jilish these purposes? First, by setting 
up a cori>oration. "The Tennessee* Valley 
Authority," with a board of three di- 
rectors to be named by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. The full 



term is nine years and the pay is to be 
SI 0,000 a year each, plus the use of one 
of the houses owned by the Government 
at Muscle Shoals. The Board appoints 
all other employees "without regard to 
the Civil Service laws," but no rei^ular 
employee can receive more than a mem- 
ber of the board. 

No director can have any financial 
interest in a public utility corporation, 
nor in a corporation making fertilizer. 
"Nor shall any member have any in- 
terest in any business that may be ad- 
versely affected by the success of the 
corjx>ration," 

There is another unusual qualilica* 
tion for directors. Says the Act: 

"All the members of the Board shall 
be persons who profess a belief in the 
feasibility and wisdom of this Act." 

That, so far as I know» is a unique 
condition for appointments. If it were 
carried into other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, Thomas Woodlock, once an 
I nterstate Commerce Commissioner, 
suggests, it might prevent lire appoint- 
ment of a member of that body unless 
he "professed a belief in the feasibility 
and wisdom" of the TransiK>rtation 
Act of 1920 which was designed to end 
government control of the railroads. 

Having declared their faith and di- 
vested themselves of any questionable 
stock holdings and taken possession of 
the vast prof>erties in and about Muscle 
Shoals upon which the Government has 
already sf^ent S130/K)0,(KK). wliat are 
the directors of the Corporation to do? 
What are its powers? 

The Corporation's powers go far be- 
yond those things that it is definitely 
directed to do. The Corporation may do 
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Sir Walter Raleigh rides in style in 

CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 



Take out b Raleigh cigarette, or cram your favorite 
pipe with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh tobacco. Light 
up> sit back, and absorb this valuable piece of infor- 
mation: Brown & Williamson^ the company that 
created those two popular favorites, finds Chevrolet 
trucks the most economical in the 
entire field. Economical from the 
standpoint of first -cost- Most 
economical in the matter of up- 
keep. And far, far easier on gas 
and oil than any other truck on the 
market* What*s more, their expe- 



LEADING CHOICE 

fl/" /eac/Z/iff /inns for 

LOWEST TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS 



rience checks exactly with that of hundreds more 
of America's biggest fleet owners! All agree — it's 
Chevrolet for lowest cost. You can't ignore the 
straightforward, unbiased cost reports kept by these 
leading companies. You don't want to ignore them 
when they point the way to 
savings. And that's exactly what 
these records do — they prove 
beyond a doubt that any com- 
modity you can name travels 
cheaper in Chevrolet trucks* 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO.. DETROIT, MICB. 



CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND 
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Thai would seem dtlmUely lf> give 
the Ccnernment every op|x>rtunjty to 
go into the fertilizer busines!>. bul that 
industry, although il l the Act 

as an unv^arrantH ai ii-d inva- 

sion of business ^ ' ::unt'nt. pro- 
lessee no grave o Itie future. 
Other clauses give tlie Authority ixmer 
fo carr>' an exjxTiments in soil enrich- 
ment and the fertihzcr industry believes 
that the Corporation will content itsc^H 
with that tai^k. The Oirporation 
h authorized to contract with 
commercial producers of fer- 
tilizer for such material as may 
be netted for experiment and to 
arrange with farmers for test-i 
of new fertilizer. It may sell or 
"make donations" of fertilizer 
through county agents or agri 
cultural colleges. 

May help industry 

IF the "Authority'' will confmc 
itself lo exix^imental work the 
fertilizer makers believe that in 
the long run it may prove a 
blessing i at her than a detriment 
to their business. As a producer 
of nitrogen, the war-time plant 
at Muscle Shoals is practically 
outdated as it stands. To bring 
it into competition with newer 
and cheaper methods, consider- 
able changes at large expense 
would be necessary. 

It is the general belief in 
Washington that the major 
effect of the bill on our economic 
system will result from its rela- 
tion to jxjwer rather than its 
relation to agriculture and that 
the fertilizer clauses were de- 
signed largely to make the bill 
acceptable to the farmer. 

That belief was strengthened 
by the Norris statement. Presi- 
dent Rw>seveit in his '*l^>okinfi 
Fonvard," wliich is the Magna 
Charia of the New Deal dis- 
cusses Muscle Shoals, not in the 
chapter devoted to (arm relief, 
but in the chapter on "The Powd- 
er Issue" from which I have 
loted. 

What the Act hopes to accom- 
plish in the w*ay of power pro- 
duction is best described in its 
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To carry out this aim of extending 
the use of electricity in homes and 
farms, the Ik>ard. while authorized lo 
sell its surplus ixmer to "static, coun- 
ties, municipalities. cnriKirations. part- 



e. " may have bit-n m 
• : ,1 J - ,j to the exi*:tin|j utihfy 
companies in the Scnjtht^«it who, unlike 

the ftn:' ' 
\'alit'y \ 

emmenl wiih am clot named by the 
Pri^idenl, with caj»iial raised 'V>n the 
credit of the Unjted States." with intei 
est not to excet»d 3 5 jxt cent, as a v 
erful iK>tential com("K'litor, An r 
lion in the bill itself of that |x>tentiahu 




"Wjihin transmbsioit distance," is a phrase us€d in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, The distance ts perhaps 300 miles. The circles with Muscle 
Shoals as a center are 50 miles apart« The heavy dotted line encloses the 
total Tennessee River drainage. When you consider that other projects are 
planned in the far corners of this territory, it is easy to see how great an 
area of the United States may be affected. 
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THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 
CARRIAGE 



A mere touch of the *Veturn" key 
causes the motor to return the car- 
riage to the startinjg position, or to 
ATI ititermediiite point. Spaeing to 
the next writing line is automatic. 



THE MOTOR 
SHIFTS TO 
CAPITALS 




...a jjpewnter 
that operates entirely 
from the keyboard 



I 




Here is a new electrically •controlled Burroughs 
typewriter that marks a distinct advance in faster 
and easier typing. With this macliine the motor 
does all the heavy work. The speedy hands of the 
skilted typist need never leave the keyboard. 

Already hundreds of users have discovered that 
this new development results in 
greatly increased production and a 
far better grade of work. 

Like all Burroughs machines^ this 
new product is guaranteed by 
Burroughs, and backed by the same 
Burroughs service organization 
that for years has serviced electri- 
cally-operated Burroughs machines 
in offices throughout the world. 



Tkt fs^h^ard h atandard, , , , Ttttr* H no new iittich to ffstm 

Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter — as w^cU 
as other Burroughs Typewriters — is on display 
at local Burroughs offices. Telephone today for a 
demonstration in your own office — or wTile for 
descriptive folder. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company^ 6227 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 



BURROUGHS 
TYPEWRITER 



Whtn f'honiaff ymtt iifcai UvuuoD^.m dmh't pimsi mmtuiH Satiatit Hutuuss 
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is the authorization given by the 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act'* to 
the Strcretary ijf War or the Secretary 
of the Interior to build the Cove Creek 
Dam together with a transmission Irm 
from that dam to Muscle Shoals, a di^ 
tance of about 225 miks as ihe crow 
flies. This reservoir, including power 
house tfj pi '!0.(XW) horsejiKJwer 

and the ti. : . n line, will cost 
around $40JKK)JH)U, in fact, about all 
of the a5Q,iKM}.(X)f) allotted by the Act 
as the primary appropnatiotv 

This Cove Creek Dam and jKJwer 
house— and they seem certain to be 
built— will add greatly to the initial 
territory in which the Tennessee Au- 
thority can sell its product. A <tudy of 
the map on page 3D will show how wide- 
spread will be the possible diffusion of 
power. The district outlined by the 
henvy dotted line is roughly the terri- 
tory over which the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will rule. The act gives that 
Corporation ''(xiwer to construct dams, 
reservoirs, powder houses and other 
structures and navigation properties in 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries." 

The Act declares the policy of the 
Governmenl to be to sell '"the surplus 
power generated at Muscle Shoals . . * 
within transmission distance/' 

"Transmission distance" is not a cer- 
tain figure^ but in general, economical 
transmission is limited to 250 or at 
most 31)0 miles. Look again at the map 
and follow the 300 mile circle w^hosc 
center is Muscle Shoals prtJiX'r. It takes 
in most of Mississippi and Alabama, 
a good part of Georgia, a little of the 
Carolinas and Virginia, most of Ken- 
tucky and chunks of Indiana. Illinois 
and Missouri— a sizable pan of the 
United States, In that circle are such 
cities as Atlanta. Jackson. Montgomery, 
Memphis, Nashville and U^uisville. 

Expanding the Authority 

IF THE Cove Creek plant be built and 
we draw the 300 mile circle with that 
as a center, wx* gel a new spread of the 
Tennessee Valley influence, reaching up 
to Ohio to well past Cincinnati and 
rhaps to ColLimbus. If, in the same 
way, an already projected plant were 
built on the Tennessee River up nearer 
where it joins the Ohio, transmission 
distance would include St, Louis, 

The Tennessee Valley Authority then 
has plenty of authority to compete with 
privately owned utilities over a vast 
territory. What existing companies now 
operate in the territories most directly 
affected by the new Act and what is 
the public investment interest in those 
companies? The best answers to thcjse 
questions are found in a report by Lieut. 
CoL Tyler of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Arm v. This report 
was made to the Muscle Shoals Com- 
mission s]:K>ns<:ired by President Hoover. 
In it, he gives these figures of "Public 



Investment in Southern Power Com- 
panies/' 

eutiiuUtivi- 
Bond* ^Utck 
f ' 1 Co. t4l,4flJli«i 



That these securities are w*tdely held 
is made clear by these extracts from a 
statement by the power companies op- 
erating in the Tennessee Valley area: 

The fact that a publicly-ouTied corpora- 
lion IS vf^tfd with unrt^sirined and un 
regulati^d authority io i^eneraie, transmit 
and Si' 1 1 po wer in n fittd adequately occu- 
pied by private capital is suflkient to alartn 
rhe more than 115,fXX) separate security 
holder'^ of private companies renderinjs M*r- 
vice in the same territory. 

Hc.^idinK wiihin the four stale?* are 44,0*)0 
dtizen^i who own 67S.0f¥t shares of the pre- 
/erred stocks of those cifjhl com pan ic??. an 
average of about 15 shares each, in which 
ihev have an investment of more than 
$6n.000.(m 

The market value of thciie stocks is about 
one-half the original cost. It has continy- 
ally declined since the President Jirsi an- 
nounced supfM^ri of the Xorris plan. In 1932 
these bcal citizens collected more than 
S4/XX),fKXl in dividends from their preferred 
stock holdinijs in these companies. 

Residing outside the four slates are 26»- 
000 other preferred stockholders. In addi^ 
lion, there are •14,000 separate bondholdeJ s. 
Many of the bonds are in the portfolios of 
insurance companies* of colleges and uni- 
versities, of savings banks, of trvisi com- 
panies and similar investment groups. 
Thousands are in the lock boxe?; of indi 
viduals. The quoted market value of these 
bonds has also decreased until it is much 
below par. 

The Tyler report also answers another 
question commonly asked: 

"But doesn't this territory need the 
added power facilities?'' 

Colonel Tylers answer in 1930. and 
the situation has not materially changed 
since them was brief and pointed: 

"The construction of such an inde- 
j>endent system (as that at Muscle 
Shoals and Cove Creek) would dupli- 
cate transmission facilities now ample 
to serve the region/' 

On the same pciint President Henry 
I. Harriman of the Uni»ed States Cham- 
ber wrcjte to members of that body in 
April of this year: 

The duplication of public service faciJi- 
ties is uneconomical and must ultimately 
result in added cost lo consumers. The pri- 
vate properties now serving the public in 
the region of Muscle Shoals were built and 
are now being operated under public rcKU- 
laiion. These would be destroyed by gov- 
ernment competition. 

Whether the government activity that 
finally obtains from this legislation re- 
sults in fact-finding, that is. the '* yard- 
stick" idea; whether it results in com- 



petition for the purfK>sc of reflation, 
that is, the "birch-rod" idea; or whether 
it results in cut -throat com]>etit ion and 
the destruction of ^^priwte capital beting 
lawfully and benelicially employed/' 
again quoting President Ilarriman, de- 
pends on the TennesscM* Valley Authority. 

Although the bill gives municipalities 
and states a prior right to contract for 
the power generaied. the President in 
his book has said that "[irivate capital 
should be given the first opportunity to 
transmit and distribute government- 
generated ixjwer," This would mean, if 
this suggestion is followed, thai, when 
this f>ower is sold lo local governments, 
an effort should be made to contract 
with private companies for its transmis- 
sion before comf)etjng lines are built 

The President also referred to the sale 
of Boulder Dam power at "a cost that 
will return the Government investment 
with four jx^r cent interest in 50 years/' 

These suggestions are highly impor- 
tant when considering "yardsticks/' 
"birch-rods" and comfietition. 

Rights to aU patents 

ANOTHER clause in the bill permits 
the Corjx^jration "at? an instrumentality 
of the United States" to help itself to 
any material in the Patent Office having 
to do with the production of any ingre- 
dient of fertilizer or the production of 
hydroelectric jxiwer. 

I showed this clause to a leading 
American industrialist- lie said: 

"Summarizing, the sole objection 
which can be made to this section is 
that it gives the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority the position which the Govern- 
ment itself has as regards its right to 
use patents. But ihk is the philostiphy 
of the whole Act, All the way through, 
it is an effort to conduct a business en- 
terprise through a c«>rf>oration which has 
the rights and privileges of the Federal 
Government itself. If this philosophy is 
wrong, the bill is wrong — if it is rights 
there is nothing wrong with this section/* 

And there you have it! Right or 
wrong we have put the Government into 
the production and sale of power in a 
large territory. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
rec|uired to submit annual refwris which 
shall include "an itemized statement of 
the cost of jxjwer at each station/' These 
reports are to be audited by the Comp- 
troller General. The price the consumer 
pays the Government will be compared 
with the price he pays private com- 
panies. Is it too much to hope that costs 
will be set up in such detail that they 
ttxj can be compared? These cost reports 
will be compared with the costs of pri- 
vate companies. 

The President has described the ven- 
ture as a '^yardstick/' But many a man 
now grown can recall being hit over the 
knuckles by a ruler in the hands of a 
sturdy teacher. 
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X^liar would Aldus m ll/ii iSth Giiturij 

have tkoup'ht of 

I ■ ^9 
this new paper' 

AxDUS of Venice in 1495 was printing 
his first classic, "Aristotle," wiih type cot ro his 
design, with ink made on the premises and with 
paper— '*hand work, made of pure linen and 
hempen rags beaten in pieces by dint of wood and 
made stitf with glue gotten from boiled hides." 

That paper has perpetuated his work, but think 
of the difficulties ir presented to Aldas, No two 
sheets were alike in formation. The surfaces dif* 
fered. The color varied. The laid and chain marks 
were in evidence. The ink absorption was uncer- 
tain. Small wonder he exclaimed, '*! have chosen, 
in place of a life of ease and freedom, an anxious 
and toilsome career/* 

How^ Aldus would have welcomed the new 
Kleerfect — The Perfect Printing Paper — a paper 
perfected more than four hundred years later and 
destined, probably, like bis own work, to affect 
the art of printing from this day on. 

In IGeerfect there have been combined, in per- 
fect relationship, the qualities of paper that print- 
ers, from Aldus on, have sought. Strength, color, 
opacity^ smooth even surface without glare, and 
ink absorption — not one is achieved ai the ex- 
pense of the other in Kleerfecc, 

In Kleerfect there is no " two-sided ness.*' For the what I have promised, always unmindful of expense, 

first time in book paper making, both sides of a sheet however great, and equally regardless of labor/* 

are the same, insuring equally fine reproduction on We present Kleerfect to the publishers, printers and 

either side, Kleerfect was perfected through adher- advertisers of America — for magazines, catalogs and 

ence to the principle of Aldus himself I will never other printing at costs no higher than you are used to 

desist from my undertaking umil I have performed paying for just printable paper. 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 



m Tif apprm'ate [uUy iht tffm that KlmftU hai m the art oj 
pfin$ingask f&r *'ThePnniithilfty&f Certain Papfn—<fnd Why*\ 
This hnk pmmis the five essential i^ffaiit/ej Kktrftct, whether 
med far mi' i>rmtihipit cohr printing or r&tQgravure, It wtli U 
sent fret upon y&ur request. Address the Advertising Deparmentt 
KimMy-Clark Cftrpontfisn, B Smith Michigan Art,, Chicago. 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION . Established 1872 . NEENAH, WISCONSIN 

CHICAGO ■ 8 South Michigan Arenue • NEW YORK ■ 111 East 42 nd Street • LOS ANGELES • % 10 H^ett Sixth Street 
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^eaves a trail of Red 
across your ledger 



. , . erase it with Air Conditioning 

Ilcat, humidity^ dead air and du&t . . . uhcrcvrr these frjci of 
roritablc business launch their attack. LOSS rides with them. 
i.osi sales, wasted effort, diminished efficiency of personnel mark 
rhcir trail. Red ink is their signal of victf^^^^ 

But buiiinesH, t()day, i* no longer at ihcir mercy. Wcstinghousc 
I mt Air Conditioners provide the means to keep ihc»c air raiders 
of profit emisidt the w*alls c»f your store, office, restaurant, Ixirtx f 
shfjp, or beauty parlor — to halt their inroads permanently. 

In smart, cornpaci cabincf!^ Wcsdnghousc engineering has 
combined cooling and dc- humidifying for summer . * , heating 
and humidifying for winter . . , circulation and air filtering the 
year *rtiund — a complete job of modern air conditioning. 

In single or multiple in*itallafians, with air-cooled or water- 
cooled refrigerating units, Westing house Air Conditioners !M>on 
jxi V f 1 1 r t he insc I v c*. — art racti ng and holding c us t o me rs . , . ra i sin g 

c^Tk i en cy st an da r ds , A n d 
doing it all without expen- 
sive building alterations. 

Mail the coupon for new 
lif>fjk **Air {^^inditioning fr»r 
f Iciihli. *" otnfi*rt A\\i\ Prtitit". 



\Utkh fm'fittir momttimg art fimsbat 




Westinghouse 

Unii Cllt Cos^cllilonei* 




' ^ ! ! 1 ' inc At Maiiulaciuring (.o., 
[ii^Axh, t.<Hiaun iind Prtjfit*' to 
Bu&incsv 

Address H ^ 



pttrnwr m€niwt Smtiim'M Smsimtst 



The Trade Associations Are Ready 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 



'^^W THE practical interpretation of 

the nsElional industrial recovery 

T hill is effecting a profound 
cliange In the American economic 
philosophy. 

The obvious intent of the proposal to 
give business a larger measure of free- 
dom for its cooperative powers is more 
than a political acknowledgment oi the 
need for relaxing the antitrust laws. It 
is a significant recognition of the ma- 
turity of the trade association as a de- 
vice for industrial government, admin- 
istration^ and agreement. 

The President's vision of a more 
effective integration of similar interests 
in the national economy is not a mere 
gesture of good will to business. The 
trade associations, the implements for 
this fresh assault uptm the depression, 
have been in the making for years- They 
have bvm fashioned in the fires of ex- 
perience. They provide a representative 
identity for domestic business interests 
CO mm i tied to a specific industry, ac- 
tivity, or trade. 

There are literally thousands of these 
organizations. Hundreds of national 
magnitude as well as smaller groups are 
afTihated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. They ex- 
emplify the meaning of cooperation in 
individual lines of industry. 

In a resoluti(sn submitted to Mr, 
Roos4fvelt» they declared their faith that 
"coojieration by industry to meet the 
emergency and serve the public interest 
can best be established and adminis- 
tered by the industries themselves 
through self-controlling standards o( 
employment and fair conduct/' 

"All very well/' says the cynic» "but 
what credentials do tht^ trade associa- 
tions offer for public confidence?'' 

T\}c trade association in agrcn^ing to 
enter a partnership with Government 
comes to the bar of public opinion with 
a record of achievement. To illustrate: 

Every year the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives offer an award lor 
the miist meritorious work in the trade 
association held. This year the O>tton 
Textile Institute, under the prt-sidency 
of Gefirge A. Sloan, was adjudged the 
winner. Sf^eaking for the jur>' of award, 
the Sixretary of Commerce, Daniel C 
Roper* said it was given 

for its great accompli4ifneiiU amoiiK t^at 
of the impartant baHic indviHtrics of the 




The cotton house was developed by the Cotton Textile Institute, 
Inc., in its researches seeking new uses for cotton 

"^THE success of the Industrial Recovery Act 
will depend largely on the country's Trade 
organizations. Can tliev qualifv for the task? 
Let us look at their records 



United States, for its persistent and con- 
structive mt^hod'i in the elimination of un- 
desirable workinii tonditions for its thou- 
sands of tmployee^, for it^ introduriion of 
modern cost ;iccounling in cotton milk; for 
its promotion and development of new 
uses of t ot loo and cottcm prt>ducts and for 
the t'.x ample it sets to American bunine'^^ 
of a trade asMxiation which is helpful to 
indu=:try and public alike. 

Coordinating industry 

THAT is the essence of the promise 
and the performance of associations, 
Their service in articulating the units 
<>f an industry into a responsible whole 
refutes the querulous cry that business 
is leaderless. 

What the CXitdoor Advertisers' Asso- 
ciation of America is doing in coopera- 
^lon with legislators to bring individual 
I practitioners into line with an enlighten 
ed t^ublic opiniiin on billbcjards, and the 



cooperation of the organized ''small 
loan** money lenders with state authori- 
ties in developing uniform standards 
for their business are recent important 
items of commercial history. 

A survey by the Trade Asstxriation 
Department of the National ChamlxT 
discloses the variety and scojx* of trade 
assi>ciation activities finance, account- 
ing, production, research, grading, in- 
si)ection, certification, market surveys, 
pri>tection of quality, credit, claims, and 
coiled ions, standardization and simpli- 
fication, employee relations, "truth in 
advertising." 

The preparation of financial state- 
ments and comparative ratios enables 
concerns in the siime industry to "'know 
what is par on the business course on 
which they are con)|^tmg The l/niti^ 
Typothetae of America, the Writing 
Paix*r Manufacturers Assiidation and 
the Robert Morris Associates have fi- 
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The National Association Institute of Dyeing 3C Cleaning has trained more than 800 men and 
women for the iadustry* Graduates arc qualified itt every department of plant operation 



nancial stethoscorx^s which are usefui 
in diagnosing bu^ine^s \\h. 

Excessive plant capacity. %vith result- 
ant overproducliun or hazard of over- 
production, is one of management's most 
serious problems. It is recognized that 
information on total capacity of the in- 
dustry, jxTcentage of ojieralion in terms 
of capacity and net profits on capital 
investment constitutes an important 
basis for sound industrial development. 
Such information can help to retard the 
tendency to overbuild, or overequip, 
and prevent unwarranted investment. 
The American Face Brick Association, 
for example, has shown the relation of 
the industry's capacity to its shipments, 
the increase in annual capacity, the 
failures and losses, and the number of 
{)lants dismantled. 

Accounting is one of the ten activi- 
ties most frequently practiced by trade 
associations. Hundreds of associations 
are engaged in the devek>pment of a uni- 
form classification of accounts, and in 
providing cost studies, including depre- 
ciation and obstile^^cence appraisals. The 
Envelope Manufacturers Association of 
America, the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, the American Transit As- 
sociation, the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the 
International Association oi Milk Deal- 
ers are among the asscKiations whicli 
have advanced accounting. 

Trade associations have also been 
active in im|)roving the soundness, ac- 
curacy, and uniformity of methods em- 
plo)'ud m prejiarmg bids and cost esti- 
mates so that the resulting di (Terences in 
estimates by individual firms shall rep- 



resent difTerfnces in cost rather than in 
estimating procedure. The lleatmg and 
Piping Contractors National Associa' 
tion and several other asscKiations in 
the building industry have pushed for- 
ward in this direction. 

Studying efficietit plans 

WHAT constitutes the most efficient 
layout of a manufacturing plant, a 
wholesaler's warehous^^. or a retail store, 
has also received the attention of trade 
associations. The United Typothetae of 
America, through its EnginetTing De- 
partment, provides architectural and 
engineering service to its members, even 
indicating the size and type of machine 
necessary to get desired results. 

In the distribution field, such organ- 
izations as the National Asscxiation of 
Retail Druggists and the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers have pio- 
neered in store arrangement and mod* 
ernization. 

Business men have seen that employ- 
ment can tie stabilized at least in some 
degree. They recognize the need for 
adequate reserves for unemployment 
and other benefits for their employees. 
It is signihcant that recently several as* 
sociaticms have apfwinted committees 
for this purpose and that a plan for un- 
employment benefits has been formally 
approved and reaum mended by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Inspecting or laboratory testing facili- 
ties are maintained by the American 
Institute of Baking, the National Asso* 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners, and the 



Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, and sev- 
eral other associations. 

Some groups certify as to the suit- 
ability of particular items by the use of 
a seal of approval. 

The value of doing business in terms 
of known quality, as well as quantity, 
has induced the establishment of grad- 
ing rules or specifications on the basis 
of which products may be bought and 
sold. 

Many trade associations have for- 
mulated definite standards. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Asstk:iation are among the leaders 
in such efforts. Sixty-eight associations 
have adopted rules applying to prod* 
ucts of the industry and 43 have adopt* 
ed rules applying to purchases by mem- 
ber companies. 

Quality labels have been adopted to 
identify goods of certain standards. The 
Institute of Carf>et Manufacturers of 
America, Mirror Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Rail Steel Bar Association. 
Tanners' Council of .America, and 
American Petroleum Institute are a few 
of the associations which are promoting 
the usi^ of quality labels. 

As a means of checking and enforc- 
ing rules and specilications, some asso- 
ciations maintain inspection services. In 
some instances the association's inspec* 
tons are called in only to settle disputes. 
In other lines inspectors visit members 
of the industry to see that the rules are 
correctly and uniformly interpreted. 
The Tire and Rim Association main- 
tains insi>ectors in individual factories* 
Other associations provide inspection 
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YOU HELP US TO MAINTAIN OUR 




^ "Drstmciive flavor is the outstand- 
ing mark of Beech-Nut products- and 
we are scrupulously careful to guard it. 

*'The first requirement is utm&st 
c/mjj/imss^ That's why constant ^ is^i- 
lance surrounds every step of our manu- 
facturing— from the preparation of raw 
materials straight through to the final 
packaginc;. 

"Take Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, 
far instance. In our slicing^ machinesj 
every part that holds or touches the 
cured bacon is Men el Metal - Our bacon 
jar-washing machinery is of the same 
rust-proof J corrosion-proof metal, 

**The fine flavor of Beech-Nut 
Bacon has had this protection for more 
than ten years. 

'*Monel Metal plays the same 
essential part in the manufacture of 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce, Beech-Nut 
Catsup, Beech-Nut Tomato Juice^ 
Beech-Nut BiscuitSj Beech-Nut Beans 
and our many other products. Best 
grade of raw materials, exceptional 
care in each manufacturing process and 




Mr, Bartlett Arkell, President of Beech- 
Nut Packing Co,, discloses how they protect 
the famous flavor of Beech-Nut products 



cleanliness of machinery combine to 
produce Beech-Nut Quality Foods." 



Thar explains why users of Beech-Nut 
products always find their favorite dish 
so unvaryingly delicious. 

Monel Metal, in other industries, is 
used because of other qualities— be- 
cause it cuts costs or speeds produc- 
tion. It is used in homes because of its 



spotless beauty. Its sil- 
ver^'' sheen, cleanliness, 
great strength, tough- 
ness, corrosion-resistance 
and immunity to rust are 
ideal qualities for kitchen 
sinks and cabinet tops, 
table and range tops, hot 
water tanks and washing 
machines, 

^'oufind Monel Metal 
used in industry for food 
handling equipment of 
every kind, in hotels, 
restaurants and hospitals; 
in canneries and packing plants^ for 
machinery of all sorts in laundries, 
chemical and power plants — in fact, 
most industries appreciate that no 
other metal has its unique combination 
of qualities. 

The chances are that there are valu- 
able but undiscovered uses for it in your 
own business. Drop us a line and let us 
tell you how others in your particular fie Id 
have taken advantaire of Monel Metal. 



THE IMTERNATIQNAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall STtt^rr, New Yofiic,N. Y, 




Monel Metal 

M(il1r| MrtLlI ii. Z rrL'ivlrfcil' T ric! e- - EU a fk apfjlird to 3fl COJItJUlinC , 

appriixiirtiTt'l V iwO'Cl'tiriijN Kid'kf] Jitid (jiir^^thir^! L'upprr, Mnnr]: Mctll 
aiinLii. ik^oieLtcdt refinird. rtiiletl and inarkcic4 %uic[f by IflCeriijtional Nickcbil 



service m fHt pWi^^p^ marms mi 
ports ai entry. 

In addition, some associations have 
bt*cn tictive in improving jmrchasing 
prtxredure. Uniform contracts have been 
develoiH-d to assure thv maintenance of 
standard conditions of purchase. Or- 
ganizations of buyers, in ctjo^x-ralion 
with organizations of st4Iers, liave as- 
sisted in the development of uniform 
tonlracts of sale or purchase; for in- 
staJ1ci^ the National Coal Association 
and the National Asstjciation of Pur- 
chasing Agents liave formulated stand- 
ard contract forms. 

How materials and equipment may 
b<.'St be utilized or operated is the basis 
for invt*strgations by many ass*)ciations. 



nn ^pecfai ire«ea¥cn work to discover 
new prt)ducts, new qualities^ or new 
uses. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
the Malleable Iron Research Institute 
have made notable progress in this field. 

The crosS'licensing or pooling of 
patents is an inviting field for ax>pera- 
tive effort . The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce received the 
American Trade- Association Execu- 
tives' award in 1930 for its report on na- 
tional cross-licensing of patent agree- 
ments which ofK'ns the way for each 
manufacturer in the association tn use 
improvements ijriginated by any mem- 
ber company. 

Trade assf>ciations give six^ific as- 






This division of the American t^aint 3C Varm&h Manufaeturers 
laboratories t^st% plaster to determine proper coatings 



Tile s<*rvices of a technical expert i)r 
sj>ecialist arc made available to mem- 
bNcrs by the American Bankers AsscKia- 
tiun, National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Inc.* Laufidryowners National As- 
sociation of the Ignited States and 
Canada, and many others. The Port- 
land Cement Ass()ci3tion and the Wire 
bound Box Manufacturers Association 
make such services a variable to mem- 
, bcrs customers, or users of the prod- 
(ucts of the industry- 
Searching for by* products 

B\' PHODl'CTS and waste utilization 
also receive careful attention 1 wenty 
eight pt»r cent of the associations carry 



SI stance to management of the indi 
vidual concern in devising methods and 
standards for more intelligent and 
efficient planning and control of stocks. 
In one industry a standard lor normal 
sttxrks was established. Considering this 
as 100 per cent, stocks on hand were 
found to average 240 per cent. Stimu- 
lated and guided by statistics and a 
practical plan of inventory control, 
members of the industry cut their stocks 
from 240 per cent to 121 per cent. The 
Silk Association of Am/erica, the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, and 
the NatK^nal Retail Dry GtK)ds Asso- 
ciation have devised effective methods 
m this field. 
Ccxjperat i ve advertising campa igns. 



such as "Say it with Flowers * and "'S^iVe 
the Surface and You Save All." fre- 
quently are directed to the consumer or 
general public. Seventy-two associa- 
tions, however, direct their advertising 
to the trade. Recognizing the impfir- 
tant influence exertc.*d by those who 
rt*commend. but ordinarily do not m i!:^ 
the purchaser, some associations iiavi 
focussed their advertising on such 
groups as architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, and mill sufXTintendents. This 
method has been widely used by a^s > 
ciations representing building mattiial 
producers. 

Unprolitable customers, items, terri- 
tories, and merchandising practices have 
been disclosed through market research 
and distribution surveys. 

Frequently such studies aim primar- 
ily to determine the direction and in- 
tensity of changing consumer desires 
and habits, and the changing trends of 
style or demand. 

Qmsumer research studies likewise 
may disclose the weaknesses, as well as 
the commendable characteristics, of the 
products, sttrvices, procedure, and sales 
methfjds of the industry or trade. The 
New England Gas Association inter- 
viewed thousands of housewives in re- 
gard to the use* of gas, gas ectuipment, 
and gas service, to enable llie com- 
panies to improve their service. 

Traffic assistance offered 

THE National Coal Association, Na- 
tional lA'ague of C*>mmission Mer- 
chants of the United States, and Rubber 
Manufacturers Association are among 
those reporting systematic service ac- 
tivities dealing with traffic. Many of 
them opt*rate traffic bureaus to assist 
members in routing and tracing their 
shi|)ments, in handling claims against 
transt>ortation agencies, and in dealing 
with rates and classifications. A few 
industries, through their associations, 
have undertaken joint shipiiing pro- 
grams, such as arranging for iKx>led 
cars. Of, in the retail tield, cooi>erative 
delivery systems. 

QioiXTative studit*s and exixTi men- 
tal work with rej»ard to packing and 
shipping methods and procedure con- 
stitute a helpful service of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers. 

Closely related is packaging, now 
recognized by many industries and 
trades as increasingly imj>t>rtanl from a 
merchandising standpoint. In the ex- 
jxjrting industries, packaging has been 
long recognized as a valuable field for 
t)rganizat Urn assistance. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men and the National Retail Credit 
AsscKiation have develoi>ed sc^rvice ac- 
tivities ranging from cooperation with 
commercial credit agenciis to the direct 
operation of systematic repx>rling and 
( Ctmdftued on page 50} 



what the Securities Act May Do 



I. Some of the Possibilities 




"I THINK/* said a veteran 
banker, "that what may prove to 
be the most important measure 



of the special session of Congress was 
passed with the least public attention, 

**More than that," he went on, *1 
think it was largely overkxjked in the 
press of other matters by the very men 
whom it may most affect." 

The banker had in mind the act for 
the registration of securities offered for 
sale in interstate commerce— and that 
means practically all securities. The 
men most affected, in his opinion, would 
be not the investors of the country, not 
even the investment bankers, but the 
manufacturers and merchants who from 
time to time need to raise new capital 
for the beginning of new enterprises or 
the extension of existing oneis. 

If a manufacturing company wanted, 
we'll say, to build a plant on the Pacilic 
Coast and needed $5,000,000 for that 
purpose, it got that money in ordinary 
times from the savings of the American 
people. It might propose an issue of 
bonds secured by a mortgage on the 
company*s property, or it might issue 
additional stock. Whatever plan was de- 
vised, the manufacturer would go to an 
investment banking house. 

If the plan seemed feasible, the invest- 
ment banker would agree to buy the pro- 
posed issue and in turn sell it to the pub^ 
lie. Commonly, however, the issuing 
house would invite other bankers to 
join with it. each taking an agreed part 
to sell to its customers. The other bank- 
ers wouJd act largely on their confidence 
in the good faith and good judgment of 
the banking house which had the first 
dealings with the corporation that need- 
ed the money. 

The Securities Act certainly was not 
intended to interfere with the free flow 
of money from the pockets of lenders to 
the bank accounts of borrowers who 
wish to expand business. The bills pur- 
pose was to protect the buyer; to give 
him the fullest possible information 
about the security he accepted in return 
for his money; to penalize those who un- 
dertook to deceive him by making false 
statements or concealing the truth. 

But the lawyers and bankers who have 



studied the bill are beginning to raise 
such questions as these: 

Will I he rigid Testnclwrn and penal- 
ties make bmjowers hesitate to issue and 
register sec uri ties? 

Win participating houses be reluctant 
to share in an issue since they may find 
themselves bound by st at emails tnade 
by others and which they have not had 
an opportunity to immtigate? 

If these conditions exist and if bor- 
Towers and investment houses are reluc- 
tant to make neiv issues, what then will 
result? 

How wilt the bill a^ect the make-up 
of boards of directors? 



These questions are being asked rath- 
er than answered. Such answers as are 
being given are tentative but the discus- 
sion runs along these lines: 

It is possible that the borrowers will 
be much m(>re hesitant about issuing 
new securities. The penalties are severe. 
Take the civil liability clause of the 
measure. Before st!curities can be sold 
they must be registered with the Federal 
Trade Commission and that registration 
must include all the information set 
forth in schedule A. Now schedule A. of 
which you will hear much in the next 
few years, includes 32 sections describ- 
ing the information and documents 
which must go into the record if the is- 
sue is to be registered. 

The civil liability clause provides that 
if "any part of the registration state- 
ment contained an untrue statement of 
a material fact or omitted to state a ma- 



terial fact required to be stated therein 
or necessary to make the statements 
therein not misleading** the buyer of the 
security may sue to recover any losses, 
every person who signed the registration 
statement, every director or person 
named as about to be a director of the 
issuing company. **every accountant, en- 
gineer or appraiser" who has had a 
hand in preparing the registration state- 
ment, or every underwriter. 

Further the person who sells a regis- 
tered security by means of a prospectus, 
"or oral communication," may be sued 
civilly for losses if the pros[)ectus or the 
oral statement includes untrue asser- 
tions or omits material facts. In addition 
to the possibility of civil action, fines 
^md imyirisonment are provided for wil- 
ful violation of the act or the rules made 



by the Federal Trade Commission to 
put it into effect. 

These civil and penal liabilities make 
lawyers and bankers who have been 
studying the bill feel that the answ^er to 
the first of the questions may be "y^^ ' 
Manufacturers wishing to borrow to 
build new, or extend existing, plants; 
chain stores prop^jsing to open new out- 
lets, will be cautious— and that's a mild 
wmd— in making their plans. Liability 
of directors, al accountants, of engi- 
neers, of appraisers all must be carefully 
considered. That the bill may operate to 
prevent companies with legitimate needs 
for new capital from seeking it, is the 
opinion of some lawyers and bankers. 

If that should happen, and there is by 
no means general agreement that it will, 
then the second question answers itself. 
Investment bankers are bound to be 
slow in undertaking to handle new se- 



★ 

THE business man rather than the investor 
or the investment banker will feel the full 
effect of the new law regulating the issuance 
of securities. This is the view of careful stU' 
dents of the measure. The reasons are here 
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curity issues, or in sharini; in mw issues 
put out by other housts, The danger <if 
tTror for which one might be responsible 
is ver>' great. 

The question as to what course the 
raising of induslnal capital may take in 
the future is bt*ing widely discusst'd. 
Here is what the commercial bankers 
and their legal advisers sec as a pcissibil- 
ity: 

The borrowing manufacturer or mer- 
chant will be reluctant to issue new S4.'- 
curities for sale to the general public, 
because of the penalties of error — even 
an innocent error. The investment bank- 
er for like reascms will hesitate to carry 
on his business on the old lint's; the bor- 
rower then will turn to the commercial 
bank for nioney. Such a loan, for capi- 
tal investment, is not, the bankers say. 
a wise loan, Tfiey feel that their banks 
may be called upon to tie up I heir funds 
in long-term loans with a resultant dan- 
l?er thai the>' may find themselves in a 
future emergency with frozen assets that 
would be hard to liquidate* 

Growth limited to earnings 

.ANOTHER jxjssibrlity di^usst^d by 
those who are thinking of the bill in 
terms of its effects on business is that in- 
dustry, finding its old ways of raising 
money closed and ftnding also that the 
commercial banks are reluctant to make 
loans for capital invtstment, may be 
forced still further to depend upon its 
t»wn earnings for future expansion and 
be obliged to build up larger surpluses 
at the cost of dividends and wages. Such 
a f)«3licy of coffxjratc financing is always 
open to criticism. 

What will be the effect upon the man- 
agement of corporations? Certainly no 
thoughtful man would entertain a sug- 
gestion that he become a director of a 
corfxiration without grave concern as to 
the resix>nsibilily he might assume. A 
special committee of the United States 
Chambt^r of Commerce in a recent re- 
fxjrt made this answer to the question: 

In order that an lAsue of securilks m^hx 
enter interstate commerce, directors ot ihe 
corporation would have to assume personal 
liabilities and take personal hazard.^ which 
ttould lend to prevent prudent men from 
remaining a^^ di rector 

Many will argue that directors should 
be charged with greater resjionsibilitic^, 
that we have had too many casual dirt*c- 
tors— directors who were chosen because* 
their names were |>otent with the public 
or bi*cause they re|>resi'nted large stock- 
holding interests and w^ere entitled to 
know what was going on. But what of 
the director wlio is asked to serve be- 
caus(? he has some sjxxial know^ledge or 
exiRTience of value to the cimipany, but 
wliom Ihe Cijmpany could not engage as 
a lull time member of its management 
staff? He will hesitate to continue his 
^mbersliij) on any conxjrale Ixiard. 
Men who profess to be familiar with 



the purposes of those who drafted the 
bill say that they gave this matter care- 
ful consideration and that they saw no 
reamn why directors responsibility 
should not be increased. In fact, some 
of them were represented as lx*lieving 
that it might be better for business if 
corporations had small biards of sal- 
aried directors who should devote much 
or all of their time to the company. 

Such an idea is not foreign to business 
men. Some time ago a partner of a larg^ 
firm of investment bankers said to me: 

'*rm a director in 30 or 4f) corpora- 
tions. It is obvious that I cannot be in- 
timately acquainted with the affairs of 
each of them, but since my house has 
financial relations with them we feel that 
it is nect*ssjiry that we should be repre- 
sented. I sometimes think I could do a 
much better job if I were on the board 
of about four corporations, each of 
which paid me an adequate sjilary." 

Another point which is being raised 
is that the new^ law may tend to break 
up the larger business units since a 
smaller firm, needing less money, might 
deal with a single lender who would bt^ 
able to finance its wants without setting 
up a widt*spread syndicate. The smaller 
unit might also, it was argued, be able to 
collect and present the information re- 
quired for registration much more quick- 
ly than the larger corpiration com|XJsed 
of plants and agencies all over the world. 

These are only a few of the questions 
that are being asked as the bill is stud- 
ied. Every day brings new ones. One t>f 
these takes this form: 

Will the bill protect the person who 
buys sc^uritit^? 

After all, it was he whom Congress 
had in mind. It will give him adequate 
and elabc»rate information as to his pur- 
chase, it will enable him to bring suit to 
recover losses if he can find errors in the 
registration certificate. But it may fairly 
be said that the history of "blue sky'' 
legislation is not convincing. They may 
prevent some dishonest flotation* but no 
legislatitin can st^ure an invt*stor against 
economic changtis. The man who didn*t 
foresee the future of the automobile and 
bought stock in a new buggy whip fac- 
tor}' might have bt^en dealing with the 
most honest of men, but the market for 
buggy whips isn't what it was. 

On this point another quotation from 
the Chamber's report is pertinent: 

It mil si be observed that such fraudu- 
lent iransactioni are a minor quantity in 



number or dolJars compared with dealiiifr^ 
in leg! I i mate issues. In all efforts to prevent 
and punish fraud, this fact should be borne 
in mind* an well as the fact that no ^ovcm- 
memal prmresH can be devised that will 
prex-ent folly or blind fpeoalation. The 
poiicinji of all honest performances* in an 
endeavor to catch the dishonest can cof?t 
more than it is worth. 

The bill in its present form is largely 
the work of Felix Frankfurter of the 
Harvard l-aw School. James N. Landis 
of the same institution and Benjamin N. 
Cohen, a New York lawyer. Huston 
Thompson, formerly a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, aided, as 
did exi^erts from that body and from the 
Dejiartment of Commerce. 

In prt^senting the bill. Representative 
Rayburn named these authors and pre- 
stinted the case for the proixinents of the 
bill He undertook to show that the great 
part of the country's wealth was in the 
hands of a ivw corjxDrations, that man* 
agement now owned only a small 
amount of the pnjjKTty it controlled, 
and that there were in 1928 fthe num- 
btT has probably increased since then) 
18/J(X),CKX) stockholders of corporations 
in the United States w^hom he described 
as "'passive citizens having no actual 
contact with their companies." as pos- 
sessing "a mere symbol of ownership/' 

"It iSp'* he added, "for the protection 
of these 18.000.0(X> owners of symbols 
that this bill is drawn/* 

One point to which little attention has 
bc?en directed in discussion of the bill is 
the cost of its administration and the ex- 
tent to which it will build up another 
great federal enforcement machine. Cer- 
tainly to rtigister new capital issues, to 
carry on investigations, to meet demands 
from investors for information, will call 
for a huge staff. 

To what extent that may be offset by 
the cutting down or doing away with 
state securities bureaus it is hard to say, 
although this offset will likely be small 
since the Act s|iecifically does not affect 
present state control over security i$^ues. 
We do know that government agen- 
cies, federal or state, grow rather than 
shrink, cost more rather than less. 

I have here pointed out only the ma- 
jor inquiries that are bting made, the 
questions that are being asked. A study 
of the bill will raise others. For those 
who would know more and go further 
here is added a summary of the major 
provisions of the new^ act: 



2. The Act's Provisions 



t^THE Securities Act of 1933 is 
f^Lf intended to protect the purchaser 
T of new issues of securities by 
making available to him complete in- 
formation by which to judge the real 
value of the st*curity and then making 
the directors, princifial oflkers. account- 



ants, engtntTrs. appraisers, and under- 
writers liable for loss or damages to any 
owner of the security because of an un- 
true statement or omission of a material 
fact. 

The first step in issuing a security is 
to file with the Federal Trade Commis- 
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Every policy you buy 

should be part of a planned 

Program of Protection 



Those fwo men m fhe next office one 
/nsurance Prpgroms entmiy different 

WHEN you are in your 
twenties, working for a 
modest salary, with no one de- 
pending upon you but your 
wife, you may not need the 
same kind of on Insurance Pro- 
gram as an older man who has 
a wife ond two orthree children* 

Your first thought is for the pro- 
tection of your wife if anything 
happens to you. An older man's 
needs are more complex. In 
addition to providing for his 
wife, he wants each of his chil- 
dren to have an education* And 
he thinks of the future, when he 
and his wife hope for leisure 
ond a fixed monthly income. 

If you compare notes with a 
half dozen of your friends you 



older than you ond probab/y need 
from fhe one you ought fo have.'* 

may discover that each one 
should hove a different Insur- 
ance Program to meet his par- 
ticular needs* 

Perhaps you, like many others, 
can arrange to have the kind of 
protection you want by paying 
for it monthly. Many find it 
easier to make twelve smoll 
payments than one larger one. 
This also is part of the Metro- 
politan's service in meeting 
each person's preference and 
convenience- 
Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to help you plan on Insurance 
Program that will meet your 
present needs and probable 
future requirements — - a Pro- 
gram that will fit you. 



Have a wef/-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolfton s 
contracts afford a means to 

- — aeote as totes ood incomes for famiites 
— pay off morfgoges 
— educo/e chffdren 

* — provide Income m the event of re- 
Bremen J 

- establish bus mess credits 

— sfobi/(ze business organimfions by 
\r\demni(ymg them ogamst the foss 
of key-men 

— provide group protect ton for em^ 
pioyees covering ocadent, stckne^s, 
old age ond death 

— -provide mcome on account of dls- 
ability resulfmg from personai ac- 
cident or Sickness. 

MetropoUian pohcles on mdi vidua/ lives, 
in vonous deporfmenfs, range from 
$7,000 up fo $500,000 or more, ond 
from $f,000 dov/rt fo $/Q0 Of fess — 
premiums payobie of convement periods. 

The Metropolitan ;s o mufuof orgonizo- 
tt on. its dssefs ore held for the benefit 
of its poticyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
\n the form of dividends. 



Metropolitari Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Modison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 



Wilhout obligation on 
my pQft^ I shall be gfad fo 
have you give ine infor- 
mofion concerning on In- 
surance Prograrn thafwill 
fit my needs. 



NAME 



ADDRESS 





CITY 



STATE 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT • * • ONE MADiSON AVL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

ii hi'ti nrittin/ iti MtixKOtotn.^K Lifk Ixsuhamck Comi a.kv piidu- mention Xatiott i, Bitsiiwss 



l»9A H. L.J. CO. 
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sion a registration statempnt, which 
must be sij^mKl by the principal officers, 
and a majurity of the diri.'Ctors of the 
company. 

The registration statement must in- 
clude the detail required in Schedule A 
of the Act, which is, among other thinRs, 
the names of jierni+ins holding more than 
ten per cent of any class of its sttMrk. A 
detailed staiement of the cajjitalizaiion 
and funded debt. The remuneration paid 
or estimated to be paid to officers and 
directors for the past year and the en- 
suing year. The specific purcKises of the 
j)roposed security issue as well as the 
net proceeds ex^iected from it. Commis- 
sions or other expense to be paid. The 
j)rice at which the issue Is to be sold to 
the public with any variations from that 
price for any persons. The general effect 
of every contract not in the ordinary 
course of business wliich either has not 
been entirely executed or was entered 
into within the preceding two years, A 
detailed balance shec4 of a date not more 
than 90 days before filing the statement. 
A detailed profit and loss statement of 
the three preceding years, year by year, 
showing dividends or other distribu- 
tions, the practice of the company as to 
depreciation, depletion, and mainte- 
nance charges "in such detail and form 
as the Commission may prescribe/' and 
ditTerentiating between recurring and 
non-recurring, operating and invest* 
ment, income. 

If the pnKeeds of the security issue 
are to be applied toward the purchase 
of any other business, similar balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements for 
the business to be- bt>ught must also be 
supplied. 

Copies of certain contracts, inden- 
tyres, and the articles of incoriioration 
or partnership or trusi agreement are 
required in the registration statement 
but are to be held coniidential by the 
Commission. 

The registration becomt^ effective 20 
days after the filing of the statement if 
the Commission takes no action to stop 
it. 

Appeal i$ allowed 

THE Commission may require the cor- 
rection of inaccurate or incomplete regis- 
tration statements and after an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing is given, it may is- 
sue a stop order. The person aggrieved 
by such an order may apix^al to any Cir- 
cuit Court of Ajijx-als of the United 
Stales or to the 0>urt of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. If it appears to 
the Commission that any person is en- 
gaged or abrmt to engage in acts in vio- 
lation of the Act, the Commission may 
bring action in the courts for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction against 
such jxTSon, or it may transmit its evi- 
dence lo ihe Attorney General fisr crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Except for the exempted securities and 
exemi)ted transactions, it is unlawful to 



use interstate transportation or commu- 
nication to sell, or to offer to buy, or to 
deliver after sale, any security issued 60 
days or more after the passage of the 
Act unlt^ss a registration statement is in 
effect. 

A prospectus must precede or be sent 
with any security that is carried or sent 
in interstate commerce for sale or dellv* 
ery after sale. Interstate commerce is 
here defined to include foreign com- 
merce and commerce within the District 
of Columbia, 

This prospectus must include sub- 
stantially the same information that is 
in the registration statement excepting 
the confidential copies of contracts, etc. 
The Commission, however, is authorized 
to make changes in the items of informa- 
tion that are required to be included in 
the prospectus. 

Extending law against fraud 

IT IS unlawful under this Act to sell 
or advertise any security by any fraudu- 
lent methods including an "untrue state- 
ment of a material fact or any omission 
to state a material fact nece<;sary to 
make the statements made, in the light 
of the circumstances under which tbey 
were made, not misleading." No securi- 
tit^ are exempted from this provision. 

Securities exempted from provisions, 
other than the fraud provision, of this 
Act are: those sold, or disposed of, or 
bmta fide offered to the public, prior to 
the effective dale of the Act; securities 
issued or guarantcred by the United 
States, a territory, or any state of the 
United States or political subdivision 
thereof, or a public instrumentality of a 
state or the Ignited Stales; any note, 
draft, bill of exchange, or bankers' ac- 
ceptance which has a life of not more 
than nine rrKJnths; securities of religious, 
educational, and such non-profit organi- 
nations: most building and loan and sim- 
ilar organizations; securities of common 
carriers subject to Section 20a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; contracts for 
insurance or annuities issued by a com* 
pany subject to state or federal super- 
vision; and securities issued for a com- 
pany in receivership with approval of 
the court. 

Transactions exempted are exchanges 
of security for other securities of the 
same company where no commission or 
remuneration is guvn; or the issuance 
of securities to st*curity holders and cred- 
itors in a bona fide reorganization under 
sutMfrvision of a court; brokers' transac- 
tions exi^uted on an exchange, an o^jen 
or counter market where the order was 
not solicited; isolated sales; and sak*s by 
an issuer not with or through an under- 
writer and not involving any public 
offering. 

Comparable restrictions are imposed 
on the tlotation in this country of for- 
eign securities. 

Til is Act dotrs not affect the control 



now held by state security commissions. 

If company A is organized to pur- 
chase a patent and manufacture under 
this patent, when it makes its public 
offering of securities to raise money, it 
must state what is to be paid for this 
patent. 

If later, in order to expand its oj>era* 
tions, it seeks more capital through pub- 
lic offering, it must state what its earn- 
ings have been, how much has been 
al lowed for der>reciation and for amor- 
tization of the value of the patent, its 
capital set-up, etc. 

If part of its assets are represented 
by good will it must so state. With this 
information public, even if good will 
or the value of some intangible asset 
seems inflated, there is nothing in the 
law to prevent the sale of the securi- 
tie.^ unless the Commission questions the 
registration statement, and issues a stop 
order from which the Cnmpany can ap- 
iieal if it wishes. 

I lowever. those who signed the state- 
ment of registration are liable for loss 
or damage to any iJurchastT as well as 
criminally liable if it later develops that 
their statements were materially in error 
or omitted a material fact excepting 
where, after reasonable investigation, 
they had reasons to believe that the 
statement was correct. This exception is 
not such a loophole as it seems, for there 
are enough people signing the statement 
so that at least one should have great 
diffkulty in proving that he did not 
know of any particular error or omission 
that was material 

An action to enforce liability under 
this Act must be brought within two 
years after the discovery of the untrue 
statement or omission or after such dis- 
covery should have been made by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence. 

No action, or lack of action, by the 
Ctjmmission may bt^ construed or rep- 
resented as approval by the Commission 
of a security. 

Speculation not prevented 

THIS Act does not prevent the organi- 
zation of a company, and a public issue 
of securities, for the extraction of gold 
from sea water, or any other highly 
speculative enterprise. The purpose of 
the Act is to make the character of the 
company's business and its capital set- 
up known so that all may recognize £*nd 
avoid the issues of a speculative concern 
if they do not want to invest in securi- 
ties of this character. They may never- 
theless buy into a speculative enterpri 
ii they wish. 

The sections of the Act referring t 
registration statements and prospectuses 
do not become effective until July 
26. The sections regarding untrue of 
misleading information and frau* 
or deception in the sale of securities be^ 
came effective May 27 when the Ai 
was signed. 
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discarded as the competition for 
business becomes more intense. 
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Addressograpb-Multigraph prod- 
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ing for itself. 
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The Facts About the Unemployed 

By WILLIAM S. DUTTON 




"^iWwnO arc th€ unemployed, from 
^iLj where do ihey come, what are 

^ their qualifications (or work, how 
do they compare with workers who are 
still attached to pay roUs? 

Until recently there have been no de- 
pendable answers to these questions. In 
fact, our whole program— or lack of 
program -of dealing with the unem- 
ployed has bet r : ■ ^/ss- 

work and prea)? .. red 

liberally by imagmation. 

It may be treason to say so but the 
fact is thai the workless as a class have 
not been accorded a high place in our 



esteem- We have bum sympathetic, of 
course, and we have deplored the se- 
riousness of a situation which we also 
have recocrnized a« beine char^xi wnth 
tc* ' ' ep 

in I . .vdi 

a suspicion that after all most of the 
more superior beings of the planet still 
have jobs, and probahlv will continue 
to ' 

A I. - . .ist who 

under no ciTCumstances wished to be 
quoted by name told me some time ago 
that the most serious phase of the un- 
employment problem, in his opinion. 



MANY Iff us, ahliiHJixh sorrv 
for the [oblivvs, have frit that, 
vvvn tiHlav, ihv cffiririil still 
had juhs, Tlie i\%vts frivv that 
hrhef a ruile |olt 



wn< the trrmr^ndnu* mimbrr of un- 
ite 
iociim 

pctent, the ignorant and the physically 



or menr t in short, if ^ <4 

labor f>('rhap* a ? of 

thesi^ nut ij3 n 

t^er cent of • , , u- 



lation Naturally, he said, the Iv^sA de- 
^rable left the pay roll hr»il, which wa« 
as n ^hnuld be 

Unemployed noi iinciiiployable 

1 ilAVf n 
ion*i ari rd 
with the Ut^n: ui ihtir va ws tm iiitaral 
jfrounds lht»ugh sixxrific exceptums have 
been taken and allowana^s made for the 
unusual extent of unemployment at thii 
time, Without intendmc U\ h*^ unkind 
or unjust, indeed m 
thought of doing so, : , r ^ 

an onus on unemployment only a shade 
less in degree than they placed (m pov- 
rrty 

N '■ kc 

the . ii' 

less of his potential worth. In the ab^ 
¥ence of concrete facts it is easy to be 
misled by appearand^ and to mistake 
the result for \\ 

Consequently tmdings of the 

Pennsylvania EmpUjyment O)mmission 
evolved from a five months" first -hand 
study of 31 J 59 jobless men and women 
in PhiladeJphi^t > s*i 

business men ari . ^ n 

forced, because oi this lack of real data, 
to consider the problem of unemploy- 
ment largely in the abstract. The find- 
mgs expltxie a- ^ some of our 

most widely rieliefs on the 

subject. 

The belief that ^ s in a de- 
pression first rid t: > of older 
workers and leave available jobs to 
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younger and more active men is di- 
rectly controverted by the facts devel- 
oped by the Commission. Likewise is 
the belief that the less competent make 
up the bulk of those who have been 
parted from the pay roll To an aston- 
ishing extent the exact opposite seems 
to have been true of the 31,159 jobless 
studied. Third, the unemployed workers 
of Philadelphia are found to merit a 
higher educational rating on the aver- 
age tlian the population as a whole, with 
a lower percentage of illiterates and a 
higher percentage of college trained. 
An6 the Commission sees no reason to 
think that the Philadelphia situation 
differs essentially from that in other 
large industrial centers where unemploy- 
ment lias been acute. 

Unbiased fact-finding 

IT IS j>ertinent here to remark that the 
Pennsylvania Employment Commission 
is a reliable public agency with no axes 
to grind and no political backs to 
scratch. It was created by the legislature 
in the spring of 1931 priniarily for dem- 
onstration and study purposes, and is 
financed jointly by the State, the Spel- 
man Fund of New York and by private 
contributors. Both labor and capital are 
represented in its councils. 
PIP The thought in creating the Commis- 
sion was that it would, through first- 
hand contact with em|)loyment prob- 
lems in a time of unusual stress, be able 
to develop methods and policies which 
public employment offices elsewhere 
could eventually apply in bringing about 
^ a more effective national system of han- 
mk dling unemployment. Two other dem- 
onstrations also supported in part by 
the Spelman Fund are being made in 
1^ Rochester, N, Y., and in st^veral cities 
covered by the Minnesota State Em- 
ployment Service, 

The work of all three of these ex* 
perimental agencies is conducted along 
^ sound scientific lines. That in Philadel- 
phia is in cooperation with the Perma- 
nent Committee on Unemployment of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
Tnerce. The chairman of this committee. 
Morris E. Leeds, who is also a member 
^ of the Industrial Relations Committee 
jw of the National Chamber, is chairman 
of the Commission. In the particular 
study which is the subject of this ar- 
ticle, only adult applicants for work at 
the Commission's offices in Philadelphia 
over an eight months fXTiod in 1932 
were considered, and all the data were 
obtained by experienced examiners 
through personal interviews. 

In age the applicants ranged from 20 
to 70 years, the average age being 36. 
Only 1.6 iser cent were less than 21 years 
old, 29.4 per cent were more than 40, 
and 69 per cent were between 20 and 
40. The latest census figures on the gain- 
fully employed in Philadelphia place 
less than 53 per cent in the 21 to 40 



I 
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age bracket, which gives the unemployed 
a youth advantage of more than 16 per 
cent, despite the fact that the census 
total of gainfully employed included all 
workers ten years of age or more, 
whereas the Commission limited its cal- 
culation to those of 20 years or more. 

One-half of the jobless in clerical call- 
ings and in trade and transportation 
pursuits were less than 30 years old. 
Those more than 45 were primarily from 
the industrial and building trades, do- 
mestic and personal service, and ex- 
ecutive and professional work. In no 
respect does the study confirm the popu- 
lar notion that the aging worker has 
been among the first discharged ; instead 
there is every evidence to the contrary. 

Says the Commission: 

"As to quality, the applicants regis- 
tered represent a highly skilled and ex* 
pertenced group. Some 175 occupations 
were used as a basis for classifying 
them, and approximately 75 per cent 
qualified for skilled ratings in their spe- 
cialty. This proportion of skilled is 
probably far above that for the em- 
ployed population as a whole." 

It is easy enough to explain the re- 
tention by employers of older workers, 
but the facts are so opix)sed to common 
belief as to strain credibility. The p<ipu- 
iar belief becomes even more surprising 
when it is considered that the training 
of apprentices has been practically 
abandoned for almost four years and 
has been declining for ten years in 
many trades. 

Work has been routine 

SEVERAL reasons may be advanced 
for this unusual concentration of skill 
among the jobless. Most of the work 
done since the fall of 1929 has been of 
a routine nature. Planning and devel- 
opment, promotion and kindred activi- 
ties demanding originahty and skill 
have been virtually at a standstill. Many 
concerns suspended all research work 
before the depression was a year old. 

Paring down of wage rolls also has 
contributed to the release of more high- 
ly paid workers and their replacement 
by less experienced ones at less money. 
It is an irony of the times, exploding 
another fallacy, that many unemjiloyed 
continue among the jobless chiefly be- 
cause they are highly skilled^ A man of 
professional caliber may be an excellent 
stenographer and eager to work at any- 
thing he can get, but the employer hesi- 
tates to hire him because he knows that 
the job would be only an exi>edient. 

This paring down of wages through 
discharge of the skilled has not been 
limited in business but lias extended 
into all ranks. Housewives have re- 
placed expensive cooks, estate owners 
have substituted handy-men for garden- 
ing S])ecialists. 

Of course the virtual stagnation of 
some whole trades, notably in the build - 
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ing and construction industry, is an- 
other reason for the unusual percentage 
of skilled in the Philadelphia group. 
Likewise a certain local condition, in 
itself of interest, must be considered. 
One of the first steps of the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission in taking up its work 
was completely to remodel the State 
Employment OITice along lines that 
would make it comparable in every re- 
spect to the most advanced offices of the 
kind in private industry. The place was 
made both businesslike and attractive. 

Skilled workers encouraged 

IT SEEMS reasonable to believe that 
this improvement had some influence on 
the types of workers registered, though 
just how much is problematical What- 
ever the case, the study proves most 
conclusively that skilled workers will 
and do avail themselves of free public 
employment centers when they are pro- 
fessionally conducted. 

Not alone in skill but in educational 
background as well, the study showed 
this group of 31,159 unemployed to 
cxceL Its percentage of college-trained 
was 5.7 as compared to 4.55 for the 
adult population as a whole. Those hav- 
ing better than grammar school but 
no college attendance totaled 26.4 per 
cent, as compared to an estimated 13.5 
per cent for the country. Those with no, 
or only limited, knowledge of English 
numbered less than two for each hun- 
dred, whereas Philadelphia's proportion 
of wholly illiterate is more than three 
and the nation's is more than four. 
More held college and university de- 
grees than were deficient in English, 

It should be added that these figures 
are not completely conclusive as 40 per 
cent of the applicants in the group gave 
no educational data- These were mainly 
in the domestic and personal service 
class where employers do not require 
this information. However, a similar 
study of 7,600 applicants at the Roches- 
ter center ^ which included the full 
group, disclosed educational gradings 
even higher than Philadelphia, There 
5,9 per cent had attended college and 
43.6 per cent had gone beyond grammar 
schcKil, making 49.5 per cent of better 
than eighth grade schooling. The Roch- 
ester survey was made in 1931. Subse- 
quent checks have indicated, according 
to a late statement from that center, 
that "the educational level of the un- 
employed is steadily growing higher"' 

It is interesting here to note that, 
while Rochester s job applicants were 
almost evenly divided as to sex, Phila- 
delphia's numbered twice as many men 
as women. In Rochester 45.7 per cent 
were single, 42.8 fier cent were married 
and 1L5 per cent were widowed, sepa- 
rated or divorced, Philadelphia percent- 
ages were 32.5 single, 55,9 married and 
U.6 for the balance. The average num- 
(Contitiued on page 56) 
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RECENTLY a lest was made 
/ in the New Orleans public 
▼ gnimmar schools. Each of 2,0()0 
pupils was given a row of six fi^t^iires and 
asked to put a circle around tht* small- 
est one. Eighty-two per cent of the 
children in the fifth grade— average age 
11 years— circled the proper figure. In 
the sixth and seventh grades— average 
ages 12 and 13 years — 93 per cent of 
the youngsters parsed the test. 

Under the old principles of business 
<iperation. thej^e children could quahfy 
for the job of purchasing agent. Even 
today many buyers cling to the idea 
that the lowest f>ossibie price is the one 
object and ideal of purchasing. 

Let s look at the way buying has been 
done. The purchasing agent had his im- 
[losing offices, drew his substantial 
salary, was a key executive; and his 
worth to the company was judged solely 
by his ability to bully salesmen into 
lower prices. The cheajier he could buy. 
the more efTicient he was supposed to be. 

Unfortunately the average buyer 
was not satisfied with obtaining merely 
a fair price lie generally sought and 
frequently obtained a price lower than 
he actually needed or ought to have. 
There were tw^o reasons for this: 

First, the executive iiersonnel of his 
comj>any wanted everything bought 
more cheaply than it actually needed 
to buy it wanted to make its profit on 
buying^ although normal profits should 
come from manufacture and sale. 

Second because the buyer clung to 
the theory that it was smart to squeeze 
the lowest possible price. 

These tactics have caused widespread 
losses in business. They are obviously 
unsound. They not only injure the gen- 
eral economic welfare, they hamper the 
individual operation of the company 
which practices them. 

In our own company, w^e believe that, 
unless business is mutually profitable, 
rt is not profitable to anyone. For many 
years we have employed a liberal pur- 
chasing p<->licy. seldom sc^eking simply 
the lowest price even on major pur* 
chases. We believe this policy is making 
money for us because it gives us at least 
six advantages that the hard-boiled 
buyer does not enjoy. Ihcy are: 

1. Assured source of supply, even in 
times of ^ihortage. 

2. rniformly hiirh qunfltN nf material 



purchased, our suppliers don't have to cut 
any comers lo produce for the price we 
pay. 

3. Reliable delivery at all time^ 

1 A belter product, which will be ex- 
plained later. 

5. A hi lit) Id meet competitive prices be- 
cause, when we're in a lipht place, our 
supplier help us oul. 

iy. Greatly increased good will 

There must be a profit 

THERE is plenty of competition in ev- 
ery industry. As a result, price struc- 
tures are so low that they leave the 
seller with little profit, if any. Unless 
the seller can obtain some profit from 
the merchandise or service he is selling 



yet he should safeguard it every way he 
can. If Companies cease to operate they 
do not employ labor and they do not 
purchase materials that, in the long run. 
would help the buyer's own business. 

Buyer and seller are merely segments 
of an economic circle around which 
should flow mutual benefits. If, through 
the activities of the buyer. Iht^e benefits 
do not flow, he is, in the long run. hurt- 
ing himself, 

So much for the general economic 
interrelationship of buyer and seller. 
Specifically, how does practicing this 
seemingly altruistic theory prove of 
practical selfish advantage to us? Peo- 
ple from whom we buy know that we 
want them to make a profit. Naturally 




he cannot long exist. When a purchaser 
forces a source of supply to suffer a loss 
he is helping to put that source of sup- 
ply out of business and thus depriving 
himself of a medium on which to draw, 
Constant repetition of this could, con- 
ceivably, dry up all sources of supply. 
The average purchast?r dcies not stop to 
think of the condition of the industry 
from which he draws his supplies, and 



The purchasing agent was judged 
by his ability to bully salesmen 



they feel rather kindly toward us. This 
kindly feeling takes on a dollars and 
cents value in several ways. If we need 
st*>mething today we can get it tixiay. 
When the market tightens up. when the 
sellers come to have a little say, we sel- 
dom get caught short. Our sources of 
supply know that we have tried to help 
them and they help us. Moreover, we 
feel that we can de^iend on the quality 
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of the materials we huy Decause we 

have not forced inefficiencies in produc- 
tion. Successful chiseling by the buyer 
may make it necessary^ for the seller to 
cut comers in production and may lead 
to delivery of an inferior product. 

Since most of the jn^ple from whom 
we buy are progressive and foraard 
looking, they are continually seeking to 
better their products through experi- 
ment and research and to bring out new 
developments that make for increased 
efficiency or supply a want. This means 
that they must support research depart- 
ments of some sort and the only way 
they can finance these departments is 
with profits. 

If the buyer is not willing to permit 
his suppliers to make profits to sup|X)rt 
research, then his own product will 
suffer because he will not get the con- 
tinued improvement in materials which 
the normal course of progressive indus- 
try would give him. 

Nor will he get cooptTation when he 
needs it. The man who pays a fair price 
will. Our experience shows this. With 
our old and tried sources of supply we 
have built up a cooperative purchasing 
relationship. When we can afford to pay 
the prices wanted by the seller, as we 
can most of the time, we do so without 
mf demur. Often, when we have tight deals 
and require some special consideration 
on price, we state the facts fully to the 
sources of supply involved and ask co- 
operation on this particular deal, with- 
out its establishing a precedent in any 
others as to price. With only one excep- 
tion in the many years we have main- 
tained this policy, the suppliers have 
complied with our wishes. 

Low prices hurt the buyer 

ANOTHER danger to the practitioner 
of hard buying policies lies in the con* 
solidations in various industries and 
price structure agreements against the 
buyen This is the buyers own fault. 
The hard bargains driven in the past sev- 
eral years have forced consotidations 
for sheer self -protection in many indus- 
tries. Companies whose policies allowed 
tliem to be driven t<.> the lowest price 
and whose financial structures could not 
withstand the assault were absorbed by 
larger and stronger companies. This 
I consolidation seriously limits the buy- 
er's choice of sources of supply and 
I greatly strengthens the seller to with- 
stand his assault. 

Price structure agrt^^ments, for the 
most part, have come into being as an- 
PB other method of self -protection. The 
price agreement of today is not the 
usual concept of a fixed price with a 
large profit. Instead* it is generally a 
price or series of set prices, in which 
there is no profits or very little^ adopted 
with a view toward preventing the in- 
duslry as a whole from taking ruinous 
losses* 



gseneral isutiness conditions 
changing, we may come into a st^llers^ 
market. Then the hard buyer will be at 
the mercy of these factors to which he 
has contributed so much. He may be 
squeezed — and he deserves to be. The 
buyer who has given the other fellow 
a chance to make a profit never will 
face that problem with his sources of 
supply. 

But I have not enumerated all the ad- 
vantages of a liberal buying policy. The 
average purchaser does not realise the 
tremendous good will that his own pur- 
chasing department can create. His 
company may spend hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of dollars in adver- 
tising» and largely ruin this investment 
by a narrow, hard-driving purchasing 
policy. From the purchasing offices of 
any fair-sized company. literally thou- 
sands of people each year carry away 
to their associates, friends and acquaint- 
ances, an impression of the company 
and its products. In certain businesses 
more j>eople come into contact with the 
purchasing department of a company 
than its own sales department contacts 
outside. Here, ready made, is a grand 
advertising medium which costs nothing 
except the exercise of courtesy, patience, 
and intelligence. Yet. in many cases, its 
possibilities are thrown away and even 
ill will created. Not based only on 
reciprocity purchasing, but. because of 
the treatment they receive at the hands 
of our purchasing department, many 
people invariably give us the prefer- 
ence whenever they require the products 
or sen- ices we have to sell. 

The ideal purchasing agent, and there 
are many in this country, is a man whose 
knowledge of broad business principles 
is not confincii to his own narrow 
sphere, but to industry and commerce 
generally. This type of purchasing offi- 
cial does not have to be told w4iat the 
right price is, what the right quality is, 
or what the right source of supply is. 
He knows. He understands his markets; 
he understands the conditions of the in- 
dustry from which he is drawing his 
supplies or service, he understands the 
personnel with whom he is dealing; he 
knows how to build up good will and 
create sales opjxirtunities for his own 
business. 

The new school of purchasing agents 
should all be brought up in the sales 
department. This trairang would give 
them the courtesy, good fellowship, 
and contacts which few buyers now 
posses. This training would also give 
them the feel of business deals. Any 
salesman worthy of the name knows 
generally on about what basis a deal can 
be made, and als*) knows what is a fair 
trade under the circumstances. This 
technical training could be used to good 
advantage in consummating a fair pur- 
chase. Ilaving met the usual ditTiculties 
in the sales dei>arlment of the business, 
the future purchasing oFHcial should 
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then be put to work buying. There is 
no question that, because of his past 
experience and training, he will be 
broader and more efficient. 

He will know, as any good salesman 
knows, that, in every deal, price is just 
about the last subject discussed. The 
ix>litics of the immediate situation, quaU, 
ity. delivery, service, all the ekments^ 
that go to make up a trade, are dis- 
cussed before the question of price 
comc*s up. 

If the sales representative is ctsmpe- 
tent, elTicient and well regarded; if the 
quality of the merchandise and reputa- 
tion of the maker are high: then the 
question of price will take care of itself. 

Sell quality rather than price 

A BUSINESS of reputation and stand- 
ing in any industry can in any j^eriod 
even approaching normal conditions 
merchandise its product at a fair price 
if it is a good product, honestly manu* 
factured and honestly merchandised. 
It does not have to depend on a niggard* 
ly buying policy for its profits and such 
a policy will not prodoce profits for it. 
I should rather have the reputation of 
selling a better product than of under- 
selling. The reputation of my product 
will endure so long as the product de- 
serves it but delight at my cut price 
will cease the moment someone else 
comes in with a split penny advantage 
over me. 

In my experience, I have known three 
men who had reputations for being the 
toughest tyr>e of buyers. These three 
men, who held the top purchasing posi- 
tions in their resfjective companies, are 
now out of jobs. This is one of the 
most obvious and most hopeful signs 
of the times. They did not keep up with 
the new era; they thought their only 
job was to cause losses. The function of 
business today should be to make profits 
and to help others make profits. 

I know of two other companies whose 
purchasing methods are so bad that the 
larger and well managed companies in 
the industry from which they draw 
their products will not even quote them. 
One of these companies never has the 
same source of supply twice. The fact 
that the reputable companies do not 
want their business is another obvious 
and hopeful sign. 

I am naturally optimistic, I believe 
that this new school of purchasing has 
come into being in a small way already, 
I believe that there are more buyers to- 
day who want the 6ther fellow to make 
a profit than there ever were before. 
I believe that the day of chiseling will 
go forever. I believe that the executives 
of more and more companies will in- 
sist upon a broad, liberal courteous 
buying policy, and instruct their people 
accordingly, not as a matter of altruism, 
but just as ordinary, !^ound, common 
sense business. 
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'N the horizon, a faint, dark line. And, for 
business, how full of promise and hope. 

But business will find no easy paradise when it 
beaches its boat on the shore. Instead, a land of 
relentless competition, of savage battles for 
saies. A land where only the fittest products 
can survive. 

Is your product equipped to face this kind of 
future? You can afford to overlook nothing — the 
package least of alL For the contest for consumer- 
favor will more than ever be waged with 
packages. Not necessarily more expensive pack- 
ages — but more intelligent packages* Not neces- 
sarily cheaper ones-- but packages that selL In 
your package may lie the greatest opportunity — 
or greatest weakness — of all. 



Few techniques of business have changed as 
that of packaging has changed. Few have ad- 
vanced with such rapid, result ful strides. Day by 
day more practical ^ more tempting, more con- 
venient, more scientifically correct— the new 
packages have come in a steady stream* The 
public has been quick to take the new, discard 
the old -and demand still more new containers. 
The product that has not kept up with the new 
developments cannot keep up in sales. 

Is there a package better equipped to sell your 
product than the one you have had so long? No 
better place to find out than the Canco office 
near you. American Can Company designers and 
engineers are thoroughly versed in modern pack- 
aging. It is more than likely they can give you 
the kind of ideas that reflect themselves in sales* 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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THE ONLY 
COMPLETE LINE 

of wdtcKmcn's clocks, Detcx alone 
is fitted to ddvise you impditialty and 
supply you completely with the 
equipment needed to insure the 
needed efiiciency in the service of 
your watchmen and the maintenance 
of accurate and contrnuous records. 



9 tar the nearest Detc Dealer in tfic 

titd fcction oi rour locil tclcphorvc dinEctory under 
"**tchmefi 1 Ttme Clock*." R«preief»ltft(vtKfe 
Iac4 1< d in « 1 1 nc ) Pd I c i tl ci . Com pi c tf 1 n( is^rma Hon on 

inc*. And the FdctOfy Muiu^li l«bof dtorr- 

DETBX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153R#*«n«woodAtf«..Chlc#5o, III £98t«;h St>.B&iten 
dOVirk^SL.N.y. Ro«md00.1iaM4rktuSt,Alkni4 
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WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 
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The Trade Associations Are Ready 



(Continued from page 38} 
rxchan^t* plans. Tht- National- American 
VVholi^aie Lumber Association, North ^ 
orn Mcmhxk and Mardwood Manufac* 
turtTS Associatitm. Toy Manufaciureris 
of the I'nited Slatt*s, and many other 
aiisociations maintain comprehensivt* 
credit records for their mL'mt3ers. The 
American Surgical Trade AsscKiation 
and nttitTs publish a credit directory. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men and a few trade ai^iiKKriations main- 
tain a foreign credit service. 

An adjustment and collection service 
is operated in conjunction with a credit 

j service by the American Association of 

I Wholesale Opticians, Associated Dress 
Industries of America, and others, 

I Where the individual concern has been 
onsuccessful in collecting amounts due. 
the association's collection service is 

I frequently el7ective. 

Represents tian in bankruptcies 

GENERAL associations have given 
special consideration to bankruptcies or 
failures within the industry or in the 
grouj) 10 which the members of the in- 
dustry sell their products. The Ameri- 
can Dental Trade Association not only 
operates a credit and collection service, 
but also represenls member companies 
in tfie cases of default of payment, 
liquidation, bankruptcies, receiverships, 
and alignments- 

The American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers' Association received 
the award of tlie American Trade As- 
scKiation Executives in 1932 largely by 
reas4>n of a voluntary agreement oj^er- 
ated through its L'nfair Competition 
Bureau, affording "striking evidence of 
the industry's ability to regulate itself 
in its own and the public interest/' 

The National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners of the United States 
and Canada received a similar award in 
1931 for *lhe expanded intelligent and 
comprehensive program of service to the 
industry and to the public in a difficult 
field and for courajieous treatment of 
a dangerous weakness in business con- 
duct by their attack on racketeering/" 

Thus, the jury of award in both cases 
I recognized as ouisinnding achievements, 
the associations' efforts to eliminate un- 
fair and destructive comjietition. 

Consider the work of the American 
Standards Ass4>ciation. In a surprising- 
ly smalt number of caa^ is a stand- 
ardization problem of primary concern 
. to only one organized producer group. 
In fact, most standardization problems 
j affect many varied groups and interests. 
The sf>ecifi cat ions for wwd [loles for 



power and communication lines, for ex* 
ample» are important not only to the 
producers of the poles, but to the fjower, 
telephone, telegraph, municipal, and 
sieam and electric railway groups, and 
to such diverse groups as the American 
Wood Preservers Association and the 
Federal Government. 

Cooperation helps all groups 

ALL these were ofTjcially represented 
on the joint technical committee which 
prepared specifications satisfactory to 
users as well as producers. Not only 
were confusing elements eliminated 
from the marketing situation, but an 
inequitable basis of competition be- 
tween consumer groups was corrected. 
Now all groups are in an equally good 
position. 

The new* specilications have already 
brought about a much freer national 
market than ever before existed. The 
product can flow from tlie forest 
through the treating plant and into use 
without having to be ear-marked from 
the beginning for particular consumer 
uses. 

How far-reaching the effect on this 
$60.0(K),(j(Kl industry will be is indicated 
by the sale of 27,000 copies of the speci- 
fications in a single year. 

The **truth in advertising ' movement 
begun by the Asscxiated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and amiiaied Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board declares, be- 
speaks a wide and growing sense of re- 
sjxjnsibility among business men for the 
elimination of deceptive methods of 
merchandising. 

Beginning in 191 L this work has been 
expanded and solidified into a nation- 
wide cami)aign for the protection of 
honest business against the comi>elition 
which thrivc*s on deceit and misrepre- 
sentation. 

For better advertising 

THE Periodical Publishers Associa- 
tion of America formulated certain 
Principles of Censorship, "which, with- 
in the limits of human vigilance, govern 
our acceptance of advertising accounts 
and copy." 

These principles have to do. among 
other things, with the truthfulness and 
educational value of the advertising, 
the reliability of the advertiser, and the 
attitude expressed toward compt^titors. 

Moreover, through the coo|ieration of 
this organization, a trade practice con- 
ference held in 1928 adopted a restitu- 
tion pledging the assistance of the in- 
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dustry to the National Better Business 
Bureau in its campaign against fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising. 

One of the most significant experi- 
ments in self-regulation by business be- 
gan with the trade conference proce- 
dure authorized by the Federal Trade 
Commission. As the procedure has de- 
veloped, the initiation of such a con- 
ference rests solely with the members 
of the industry concerned. 

Moreover, unless the Commission re- 
ceives definite assurance that the calling 
of a trade conference is supported by 
a majority of the interests within the 
industry, it has consistently refused to 
take any steps leading to such a meet- 
ing. 

William L. Sweet* treasurer of the 
Rum ford Chemical Works, points out. 
that ''Within ten years more than 150 
industries conducted trade practice con- 
ferences under the guidance of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and set up self- 
imposed standards of fair dealing. Ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, these 
standards at one time influenced the 
daily transactions of more than 500,- 
000 individual business men and busi- 
ness organizations. 

"No less than 16,000 written endorse- 
ments of the conference rules were ob- 
tained from the membership of a single 
industry," 

*^More chivalrous competition"' 

AFTER taking stock of the regulation 
of competitive practices, the National 
Industrial Conference Board finds that 
*'The transformation going on in the 
commercial world toward a more chiv- 
alrous competition may have been aided 
by the administrative regulation of 
business practices. But that it is fun- 
damentally a spontaneous conversion 
is indicated by the significant develop- 
ment latterly of these voluntary or- 
ganizations which would purge trade 
competition of ctjrrupt and unfair 
methods.*' 

The trade association as de%^eloped in 
the United Slates provides a matured 
technic of self- regulation adequate to 
the opportunity envisaged in the na- 
tional industrial recovery legislation. 
That this experience has been accumu- 
lating for many years through the pub- 
lic interest of business groups assures 
a larger measure of usefulness under 
federal recognition is argued by the 
consistent voluntary quality which has 
characterized it through its formative 
period. 

Organized business has earned the 
people's recognition of its self^discipline, 
and whatever the terms of the sanc- 
tioned working agreement by which the 
alliance with Government becomes 
productive^ it is everlastingly to the 
fame of American trade and industry 
that they prepared themselves for a 
great service to their country. 




• Orders are too precious today to risk their loss through poor 
deliveries* Your orgauizatioii caa follow through on produc- 
tion. «. but the final follow thi^ough to oo^time delivery must 
depend on the shipping organization you choose. • Shipment 
via Erie meaus 100% backing for your sales force. Splendid 
equipment^ competeu I personnel and complete facilities at all 
terminal points^ enable Erie to become your shipping partner 
. * . to render the kind of service that requires no apology. 
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The Complex Job of Farm Relief 

Some Reasons Why the Administration of the Neiv Bill Moves Slatdy 
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FIRST of the great emergency 
^Lj nil ri'^ures to be passed by Con- 
^ it. -.^ WHS the Farm Relief Act 
sif;ned by I^esident Roosevelt on 
May 12 

At this writing, nearly a month after 
the signHig of the bill, (he first stejis in 
puttini^ it into effect are being taken. 

This doesn't mean that tlie new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or the Adminis- 
trator of the Bill, or their host of ad- 
visers, have not bt^n busy They have 
been busy, very busy. The ARriculluraJ 
Building has buzzed with conferences. 
Economists and farm ex[x?rts have put 
together plans and then taken them 
apart; millers and grain growers and 
bakers have held public conferences: 
cotton growers and cotton manufaciur- 
ers have met and sought to present a 
united argument on a plan to put cotton 
at the agreed on prices. 

Gossip in critical Washington has 
been that the Department has suffered 
from a multiplicity of advisers with a 
mu It ipl icily of views and from a lack 
of singleness of purpose. More likely it 
is the inherent difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of s<3 vast a project that lias 
caused the apparent delay. 

The bill is really three bills in one. 
The first labelled "Agricultural Adjust- 
ment/* IS the problem that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts are lackhng 
and with which this article deals; the 
second^ "Agricultural Credits,*' is de- 
voted to refjrganiznig the whole farm 
loan system; the third, '^Financing." is 
knowm commonly as the inflation bill. 

The agricultural adjustment section 
of the bill includes as Part I the cotton 
option contract plan designed to reduce 
the acreage of cotton and recomr>eni5e 
the farmer for his lessening of prmluc- 
tion. Part II, **0>mmodity Benefits/' 
mcludes the leasing and domestic allot- 
ment and marketing agreement plans 
The primary jnirpost^ of the bill was to 
gi%'e major farm prtiducis a f>rice level 
"that will give agricultural commodities 
a purchasing power with res(xt:t to 
articles that farmers buy. equivalent to 
the purchasing powTr of agricultural 
commodities in the has*' periorl." 

For the present the bill is limited to 
wheat, cotton, corn, hogs. rice, tobacco 
and milk, The base period for all but 
tobacco was Augiist, 190f^ (o July, 1914; 
for tobacco August, 1919, to July, 1929. 
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The base prices, and prices early in 
June compare as follows: 

Base Apparent prices on June 5 

Wheat 88,4 S8.0 

Cotton 124 88 

Corn 64.2 315 0 

Hoes $7-24 $3.80 

Rice 8L 65.0 

Tobacco 20,4 9.0 

Milk $1.79 SIM 

To limit production 

TO restore prices then to (xjints in the 
first column is a major purpose of the 
bill; a second major purpose is to keep 
prices about at those points by reduc- 
ing production. To accomplish tliose 
purposes the Secretary of Agriculture 
is emjjowered : 

1. To agree with farmers to limit acre- 
age or in other ways lo cut dowTi produc- 
tion and to recompense the farmer by 
rf-nting the land he leaves idle or by rnak- 
ing other benefit payments for eutiin)^ pro- 
duction. 

2. To make marketing agrciements with 
prorej^sors and producers, the antilTust laws 
being waived lor that pur}Kist', 

3. To licen^ie pr(x:ejisors, asifioeialions of 
producers and other :^ "to engaj^e in the 
handling, in the current of intersiale or 
foreign Ciimmerce, of any agricultural com- 
modity or product ihertxjf, or any com 
pt-ting Cfimmodtty or prnduct therwl," 
HaocUing any such commodity without a 
license is punisihable by a fine of $1,0(K) a 
day. 

So far little has bet^n done under the 
leasing clause except as to cottt)n where 
there wTre indications of action this 
summer to retire cotton acreage already 
planted. It was felt perhar^ that this 
would help lo maintain or increase the 
price of cotton. Platts have, howTver, 
been made to put the leasing plan into 



efTm in the future with the county 
agent as the prime mover. One of the 
cl(^* advisers of the S*'cretary of Agri- 
culture thus outlined what it was pro- 
|X)sed to do: 

*'We intend to ask the county agents 
to call together the farmers in their ter- 
rit(jries to explain ll'ie bill and what it is 
pro|Mm'd to do. Then the agents will 
give out tentative agreements perhaps 
or some printed explanation for the 
farmers to study. After an interval an- 
other meeting would be called, ques- 
ticms asked; if ready, propc^als for leas- 
ing made." 

But the real work under the bill is 
setting up market agreements. It is 
thought that, if these prove workable, 
the licensing feature of the bill and per- 
hajjs the processing tax may not have to 
be put into effect. Already a number 
of meetings have been held and a num- 
ber of tentative agreements have been 
presented. It is not hard to see how 
difficuh such agreements arc to reach, 
how complicated, sometimes confiicting, 
the interests are. Take cotton, which 
starts with a Southern farmer and ends 
in two such contrasting products as a 
woman's dress or an automobile tire 
There are dozens of interestt^d Indus- 
trit^s along the way, merchants of raw 
cotton, spinners of yarn, crushers of 
cotton sei*d, makers of s^iap and ccxjk- 
ing fats, makers of textiles, the list could 
be increased almmt indefinitely. 

Wheat is not much easier though 
most of its production finds its end in 
the human stomach. To the conference 
which sought to reach a marketing 
agreement on wheat came the grain 
growers, the meml>ers of grain ex- 
changes, the owners of grain elevators, 
the millers, the bakers of bread and 
pies» the makers of macaroni. It may 
seem simple to say that, if the buyers 
of wheat would agree to pay 88.4 cents 
a bushel, everything would be settled 
The farmer would Ix' happy, the miller 
wouldn't care because he*d pass the 
price on to the baker and the baker 
wouldn't care because he'd pass the 
price on to the bread eater and the 
bread eater w^ouldn't care Ixrause he'd 
^'e the farmer buying more g<x>ds and 
the circle of production*consumption- 
I>roduction growing ever wider instead 
of spiraling downward. But the prob- 
iContinuvd on (xige 62) 



Getting $3,000,000,000 into Motion 

Increasing Spending Pmver and Acqmring Needed Public V/orks 



i^/ THE second part of the Na- 
^^Li tional Recovery Act deals with 

^ public works and provides for 
spending $3,300,000,000, a sum so great 
that it calls for more than $200,000,000 
a year in interest and amortization. No 
small burden this on the taxpayer, but 
worth it to put men at work on worth 
while projects with a resulting increase 
in spending power. 

Of this amount, $400,000,000 is def- 
initely to be spent on road projects. Of 
the rest probably $900,000,000 will go 
into Federal Government public works 
and §2,000,000.000 in federal grants and 
loans to states, cities and other public 
subdivisions. 

General Johnson in charge 

GEN. Hugh Johnson is expected to be 
administrator of the bill as a whole, but 
serving under hinn in charge of the big- 
gest peace-time spending job the Gov- 
ernment ever undertook will be Col. 
George R. Spalding of the United States 
Army. With him will be associated a 
small group of engineers and experts. 
It is planned to make the governor 
of each state the focusing ix)int of all 
projects submitted to the Federal 
Government and to give to each gov- 
ernor or to several governors grouped 
into one district an adviser, perhaps 
an army engineer, who shall help de- 
cide which projects are best fitted to 
carry out the Federal Government's 
purposes. 

The Associated General Contrac- 
tors, days before the bill was passed, 
suggested to each governor that he 
set up a quick acting machine within 
his own state to deal, through the 
governor, with the final arbiters at 
Washington. In most cases the gov- 
emors acted promptly. Many states 
are ready to get into action as soon as 
the bill becomes law, (This is written 
on June 10 with every prosjiect that the 
bill will be enacted before many daysj 

In all this spending, whether for 
roads, for Federal public works, or for 
state and local projects, certain princi- 
ples will be followed- 

One thing desired is speed. The proj- 
ect which can get under way first will 
have an advantage. If a city has a sew- 
erage project for which the plans have 
been approved and bond issues author- 



ized, it is more likely to get federal aid 
than a city which vaguely wants a sewer 
but hasn't agreed on how much to 
spend or how to spend it, 

A second thing is the permanent 
**worthwhileness" of the project. In con- 
sidering new post offices and public 
buildings, the actual need of the com- 
munity will be examined. The city that 
wants a necessary filtration plant is 
more likely to be welcomed than one 
that wants a municipal opera house. 

A third thing is the projxjrtion of the 
money which will go into labor and 
material as against say, real estate. The 
purpose of the bill is to get money into 
motion through wages, either on the 
project or in the factories supplying 
mater i ah 

The spending of the $400,000,000 on 
roads is not difficult. Most states have 
road programs already planned and can 
begin putting men to work within a few 
days after the law is enacted. The Fed- 
eral Government bears the entire burden 
of this $400,000,000. There is to be no 
borrowing by the states, no issuance of 

★ ★ ★ 

AN increased spending power 

is regarded as a first step to^ 
ward better times. The Recov-* 
ery Bill undertakes to supply 
tKis need through a program 
of public works. Here is how 
the plan is expected to work 

★ ★ ★ 

bonds. This money is to be allotted on 
the basis of population, area and exist- 
ing post road mileage in accordance 
with the Federal liighv^^y Act. It is 
believed that this 5400.000,000 can get 
into circulation through wage payment 
and material purchases. 

Projects for improving existing roads 
and lessening hazards in states already 
well equipped with highways are likely 
to find favor with tlte Federal Govern- 
ment although part of the $400,000,000 
may be used for construction of local 



and feeder roads. The $900,000,000 for 
federal public works will go to public 
buildings^ river and harbor improve- 
ments, development of natural resources 
and such projects. The entire cost will 
bie borne by the Federal Government 
and the work to be done will be selected 
by federal officials. 

The Army, the Navy, the Treasury, 
the Post Office Department and the 
Interior Department each will have a 
share but what those shares will be is 
not yet decided. 

Of most concern to readers of this 
magazine is the $2,000,000,000 to be 
spent on federal grants and loans to 
states, cities, etc. This money will go 
for water supply and filtration plants, 
sewage disposal projects^ street im* 
provements, public buildings, nearly all 
the things on which states and cities 
spend their own money in ordinary 
times. 

Of the $2.000.(X)0,000 it is prob- 
able that $500,000,000 will go in di- 
rect grants to the political units and the 
rest will be loaned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

The bill provides that up to 30 
per cent of the materials and labor 
entering into the project may be 
given by the Federal Government, 
perhaps in the form of remission of 
interest and amortization over a 
period of years. 

How it may be spent 

A GCX)D idea of the way this money 
will be spent is found in this extract 
from a memorandum sent by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to the local chambers in its 
membership: 

Communities will serve their own 
bc^l intereiilJi m %vel) as the purpose of the 
law if they will confine their requests to 
those projects for whidi there is a clearly 
demon htrable needj and which the com- 
munity* in view of the financing assistance 
made available by the Federal Government, 
can afford to undertake. 

In recommending a project two sets of 
facts must be considered: 

L Facts regarding the project showing: 
(a) That it needed and can be 
afforded. 

ih) What it will cost, 

(c) Percentage of cost that will jio to 
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Which Stocks Are a 
— Buy Now?^ 

Write for this 



nlajit^ and wn^vi^ and to maitrimls. 
(d) Time il will lake to gel \he work 
i^tarted after appro vaJ ot project . 
(r> Whether enpneering and other 
planning work ior ihc pruject has al- 
ready b<t*n completed. 
2 Fact!^ regardini; the municipilUy m a 
borrower showing 

(a) Whether its bydgei h balanced or 

sXtp?, have be^ taken reasonably de^ 

signed lo in*iure ^uch h*ilanrr 

ib) Amounl of bond^ ■ ng. 

(r) Legal limit of b« ibted- 

ness. 

f d) WTiether bonds have been author- 
ized lor the project and have been 
approved by a reputable bonding 
house- 

Because pro\'idin|» employment is the 
objective of the law, special attention 
should be (^iven lo the percenlage of total 
cmi of a proposed project which will be 
.spent on wages and salaries. 
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private pii»jcx'ls, ctuelly low casi htiu^- 
ing and slum clear u^i i ^^lans No def- 
inite pan of the S"2 ' m hm been 
allotted to ihi^. Tin ii*:uLujty with tht^ 
hfiusinif plans is always their "mrr- 

' ^ • T is, are the*, 
I' ' must live it. 

a pnce llit^t; j>et*j>le can afToid:* I t* erect 
a new building on a site cU aned <4 4)ld- 
fashioned tenements and Iht-n to ask the 
dwellers in those old lenemiTits to pay 
20 jKT CL'nl more for ht>o siting out of an 
unincrcased wage is no solution lo the^ 
problem- The community or the private^ 
corporation that wants federal aid for 
home and tenement building projects 
must be ready with answers to such 
qut^tions as these. 



A Job Tliat Will Mean Billions 
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^/ THERE are about 8,000 closed 
banks in the country. It has been 
estimated that deposits lo a total 
of some S9,00a,0f>0,000 are involved. 
Nearly half of these banks, with nearly 
S6,0(XX000,000 of deposits, have not 
lx?en licensed to resume operations since 
the banking holiday and the others had 
been placed in the hands of liquidating 
agents before that strenuous jieritKl. 
f^rompt and intelligent reopening of 
banks w^ould release almost immediately 
from three to five bilHons of locked up 
money* 

Open banks or liquidation 

NOT all of the unlicensed banks can be 
reopened; many must be liquidated. The 
prompt reopening of those which can 
be reorganized and the orderly liquidat- 
jng of banks which cannot be re<jpened 
is the task which in Washington and in 
mcjst state capitals should be kept at 
the top of the list of things to be done. 
Accomplishment of this task-— cspe- 
ctaliy the addition of banks to the 
i licensed list— is of immediate impor- 
I tance not alone in aid of economic re- 
I covery but in alleviation of political and 
I i^ocial dithcultics of first magnitude. De- 
positors demand all jKJssible speed. The 
tiarly availability of billions of dollars 
of assets would relieve distress of many 
people and lubricate the channels of 
trade. 

Without waiting upon federal or state 
legislation, public olTicials. with the ay 
operation of dirt^ctors, stockholders and 
depositors of the banks, must move 
with expedition to free the drag-anchor 
which the closed banks place uix>n re- 
covery. 

In Washington, the Treasury forces, 



the office of the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency and officials of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation arc giving un- 
sparingly of their time. They are fully 
alive to the significance of the situation. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
urged that, in valuing assets of closed 
banks, a ix>hcy of recognizing rca 
values, in contrast to present marke 
values in every case, should be fallowed 
Such policy would be especially ap* 
plicable in the reopening of banks. 

Innumerable difficulties must be sur- 
mounted. Their si>lution does not en- 
tirely rest with public ollkials. Cxioixt- 
ation of all elements is essential. Our 
attention has been drawn to cases in 
which local complications, due to 
jealousies and frictions, largely un- 
known to the general run of dept>^:T 
have prevented the formulation of 
for reopening banks and have tied the 
hands of public agencies. 

Unwarranted charges made 

IN some of these situations unwar- 
ranted charges of delay and inefficiency 
of public officials have been made. De- 
pcjsitors* committees, chambers of com- 
merce and business houses should b«' 
careful to obtain the facts before mak- 
ing public statements concerning par^ 
ticular bank situations. Frank inteij 
change of suggestions and criticisms 
desirable. 

Unfounded criticism and unintel 
gent complaint will add to public 
tiveness, retard the growth of confidenc 
and hurt the going banks whose wet 
being is involved with that of the 
rMJsilors and other creditors of the un- 
opened banks.- J. O'C. 



The Capitalization of the Railroads 

Is it Too Much or l^oo Little? Here are the Available Figures m 



^1 COMMENTS on the railroad ar- 
^LJ tide in the June Nation's Busi- 

▼ NESS reveal some of the difficul- 
ties in interpreting railroad statistics. In 
that article official estimates of the valuo 
of the railroads were cited as 22 to 24 
billion dollars and statistics were given 
indicating a maximum capitalization of 
about 23 billion dollars — the conclusion 
being that the railroads as a whole are 
not overcapitalized. 

The writer realized what some of the 
comments on the article bring out— 
that if figures were available to make 
possible an exact comparison they would 
show that the railroads, far from being 
overcapitalized, are substantially under- 
capitalized. Because of the difficulty of 
using some of the published figures with- 
out extensive explanation of the quali- 
fications applying to them, the June ar- 
ticle purposely leaned backward to 
avoid any possible charge of exaggera- 
tion. Furthermore, it was pointed out 
that the capitalization problem is serious 
only in the case of the relatively small 
proportion of the railroads in weak earn- 
ing ptjaition and with excessive indebt- 
edness and fixed charges. 

Take the matter of valuation. Fn spite 
of the 20 years and millions of dollars 
spent under the Valuation Act of 1913. 
no final total figure for the value of the 
railroads is yet available. For each road 
there is, however, (the latest having 
been completed last year) a primary 
valuation as of the original valuation 
date established for each particular 
road. In almost every instance, how- 
ever, this is a date in 1916, 1917 or 
1918, and this primary valuation is 
based on prewar unit prices. 

The Commission is now bringing the 
valuations down to date. This involves 
both revision of the unit prices of the 
railroad plant as existing on the date of 
valuation and accounting for the addi- 
tions to plant since that date. Mean- 
while various estimates of the total have 
been made. The figures used in the June 
article are taken from the testimony of 
Qimmissioner Joseph B. Eastman be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and P'o reign Commerce in February, 
1932. At that time Mr. Eastman pre- 
sented figures for total value computed 
by the Commission's Bureau of Statis- 
tics on three different bases: 



(a) $24,300,000,000 as investment 
cost less depreciation. 

(b) $22,300,000,000 as the Commis* 
sion's primary valuations with subse- 
quent additions and deductions taken 
from the investment accounts. 

(c) $23,700,000,000 as the value 
taken by the Commission in the gen- 
eral rate case of 1920 brought down to 
date by the same method. 

Mr. Eastman stated that the second 
of these figures was w^orked out by 
practically the same method used in the 
Commission's valuation of the O'Fallon 
Railroads which was rejected by the 
Supreme Court. It seems fair, therefore, 
pending final determination, to lay em* 
phasis on the other two methods, and 
consider 24 billion dollars as the best 
available total. 

Valuation may be higher 

IT SHOULD be understood that the 
railroads dissent from various features 
of the Commission s valuation methods 
and that, if their views should prevail » 
the fmal valuation would undoubtedly 
be greater than any of these estimates. 

Now, in the matter of capitalization. 
The published figures of 23 billion dol- 
lars for total railroad capital issued and 
outstanding includes securities of rail- 
roads held by other railroads. These 
amount to more than five billions. The 
greater part undoubtedly represents 
cases where one railroad corporation 
operates another as part of a consoli- 
dated system, and any securities of the 
second company owned by the first 
should obviously be deducted from the 
total of 23 billion dollars in seeking to 
establish the true capitalization of the 
railroads. On the other hand, where the 
ownership by one railroad company in 
another is not directly for operating pur- 
poses but primarily for investment, 
there may be difference of opinion as to 
whether such holdings should be de- 
ducted in calculating total capitaliza- 
tion. 

It is difficult to draw a sharp line be- 
tween the two groups but available in- 
formation indicates that the investment 
holdings form a relatively small part of 
the railroad securities held by other rail- 
roads. Without deducting them, but 
after eliminating the obvious duplica* 



tions mentioned, it seems fair to con- 
sider the total of railroad capitalization 
as approximately $20,000,000,000. 

There is some discrepancy in com- 
paring the valuation totals with the 
capitalization totals in that the valua- 
tion figures embrace all Class I rail- 
roads, including switching and terminal 
companies, but none of the Class II and 
Class III railroads (railroads having 
less than one million dollars annual 
gross earnings), whereas the capitaliza- 
tion figures include the railroads of all 
three classes, but none of the switching 
and terminal companies. These discrep- 
ancies, however, are relatively small and 
tend to offset each other. 

In this discussion of capitalization, 
stocks as well as bonds have, of course, 
been calculated at par. In the oft-re- 
peated assertion of the last two years 
that wholesale scaling down of railroad 
securities is inescapable, the present re- 
lation of market values to par values of 
the securities is often cited, and some 
have even contended that the total mar- 
ket value of railroad securities should 
be regarded as the correct valuation. If 
the railroads were alone in the tremen* 
dous drop in market prices since the fall 
of 1929, this argument might have more 
weight. Of course they are not alone. 

Fluctuations in market value 

THE market quotations reveal few stocks 
of industrial corporations, large or small, 
at anything like par, and high-class 
bonds Iiave not escaped the pressure. 
The United States Steel Corporation, 
for example, with assets of 82,159,000,- 
000, would today (June 7) at market 
prices be worth about $854,000,000. A 
year ago its market value would have 
figured about $460,000,000; four years 
ago, $2,700,000,000, Vet no thoughtful 
person would say that these wide ranges 
represent actual proportional changes 
in intrinsic value. The same is certainly 
true in large degree of railroad values. 

To sum up, refinement of the figure-^ 
in the June article would give consid- 
erable support for the argument that, 
as a whole, the railroads are under- 
capitalized. Certainly it materially 
strengthens the assertion that they are 
not overcapitalized. 

A. B. B.\rbe:r 
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"Iron Fireman 

cut our fuel costs 7t%" 

, , says Httu ard A, AiaUett, Presidenf 
Bradley Washfounhitn Co., Ati/wauiee 

'"One Bradley SprAyheiii 
replaces 20 Faucccs" h 
the mcchaniciii jiritidplc 
on which the success of 
this aicrc compjiny h 
based. Being prpgresHvc, 
they wclcgmcd the Iron 
1 irciuan rcprcKtirjcivc, who made 1 survey of 
rbcir boiler roam. They ha ve \ust iinishcd their 
iccond sea&on of Iron Fireman heating. Re suit : 
Fuel costs reduced ffom m average of $1500 a 
ycif CO an average of $402.20 a ycar^ mn annual 
saving of $1 147 80 or 76 per cent, 

' Iron Firemaji more than paid for itself out 
of savings* the firic year,*' writes Mr. Mullctt, 
Can you afford lo wa^^tc what Iron Fifcnian 
uiicrs are saving? A*k iot free lurvey and re|xirt 
on what Iron Fireman can do for you, what it 
costs, and terras of payment. Use the coupon. 




IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL BUHHEIt 

mOS' FmEMxVN MANUFACTL^tlNG CO, 
im W , lObth Street, OcntiM , to 

Natnr 

Hltrft n?riiitta. j4€UJf m^imt haiim*J Bnsintjti 





(Continued fwm page 45) 

' ber of dependents in Htxhester was L3. 
while in Philadelphia 16 jxt cent had 
mi de|iendt'nl?f, 37.4 ix^r cent had <me 
or two, 13 i>tT cent had three, and 33,6 
j>er cent had four or more. 

I In general, more than four-fifths of 
the Fhiladdjihia jobk^s were white, 
\vhich meanf that the percentafie of 

I negroes was shghtly higher than for the 
city s ^xjpulation. The Commission be- 
lieves this may be due to the geo^aphic 

I IcKation of the office and also to the 
fact that 2 per cent of the total regis- 
tered were of the domestic and personal 
service class. More than 72 jx^r cent 
were native bom, and 42.7 per cent 
were born in Philadelphia or in Penn- 
sylvania. Ninety per cent were Amer- 
ican citizens and an additional three per 
cent claimed first pai>ers. Amoni? the 
foreign bfjm. natives of the British 
Isles predominated in the skilled and 
semi-skilled trades and in domestic and 
Iiersonal service, Italians in the un- 
skilled occupations. 

The survey did not cover length of 
residence in Philadelphia but subse- 
quent studies point conclusively to the 
fact that the unemployed army includes 
a minimum of drifters. Of 2,671 appli- 
cants for jobs registered in Januar\^ 
whose residence duration was know^n, 
97,3 per cent had lived in Philadelphia 
for two years or more, and 35 per cent 
had spent their lives there. This find- 
ing is confirmed by a Rochester surv^ey, 
which disclosed 93 per cent had lived 
in that city fr^r more than one year and 
more than 75 per cent for five years, 
A teist of the stability of workers in 
employment is the length of time they 
stay on jobs. In this, the Philadelphia 
group also showed up well. Ivt^ngth of 
service on the longest job held was dis- 
tributed as follows: eight per cent had 
w^orked less than one year; 22,4 per 
cent more than two years; 21.1 per cent 
more than four years, and 41 per cent 
had stayed on one job five years or 
longer. About two per cent had worked 



irregularly and the service status of five 
[XT cent was not specified. When it is 
considertid that the group includtKi all 
classes of workers, among them a large 
pTDfx:>rtion of domestics and i>urely sea- 
sonal workers, this record of stability is 
remarkable. 

As to occupat it>nal distribution, the 
hand and mechanical tradt^ of a skilled 
and semi-skilled nature ctyntributcd the 
greatest number t)f jobseekers. These 
totaled 11,409 applicants, of whom 32,5 
IXT cent were in the building and con* 
struct ion trades, 27.4 iier cent in the 
metal trades, 8.7 per cent in the textile 
and clothing trades, 2.6 ]xt cent in the 
printing trades and the remainder in a 
miscellaneous group. 

Some 20 occupations in domestic and 
personal ser\^ice accounted for 6,212 ap- 
plicants, or 20 per cent of the total. The 
unskilled hand and mechanical trades 
numbered 4,399 or about 14 fXT cent. 

While collar workers made uj) rouglv 
ly 22 i^er cent of the whole group. Cler- 
ical workers, with clerks, stenogiaphers 
and lxK3kkee|xrs predominating, con- 
stituted 14 per cent, and executive and 
professional w^orkers 4.8 (x^r cent. 
Among the latter were 350 designers and 
draftsmen, 296 managers, 253 pro- 
prietors, 160 technical engineers and 116 
teachers. 

Only 2.435. or about eight per cent, 
were classified under transportation and 
trade pursuits. The largest single occu- 
pations in this group were truck drivers, 
sales clerks and sales agents: the most 
highly skilled were shipping agents, 
buyers and bank tellers. 

Compared to the proiKJitions of the 
same occupations among the city*s 
gainfully employed, the percentages of 
job-seekers were high in the skilled 
and semi-skilled hand and mechanical 
trades, also in the unskilled classes of 
this group, in domestic and personal 
service, and in the office worker classi- 
fication. They were low for transporta- 
tion and trade, and for executive and 
professional work. 



We Need a Minimum Wage I>aw 



( Continued from page 24) 
basting threads and sponging grease 
spots that had occurred in sewing. As it 
takes about five minutes to clean one 
pair, this means, providing the work 
comts in steadily, a w^age of S2.88 a 
week for a 48 hour week. 

In a toy factory, the highest wage 
was $6 a week- For a 50 hour week, 
one girl was paid at the rate of 5.5 cents 
an hour; another 3.5 cents. 

Many of these manufacturers are in- 
creasing the working day and working 



week. In one factory 16 girls were found 
working illegally long hours. Of 125 
children found illegally employed in the 
state, 50 per cent, working full time, 
earned less than S5 a week and some 
as little as 35 cents a day. The fact that 
the proportion of child labor law vio- 
lations increased 30 per cent between 
1930 and 1931 indicates the progressive 
breakdown of standards. 

So does the report of the Commis- 
^ioner of Labor and Industry of Vir- 
ginia for the year ending September 
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No after -lunch 



T>ROW, 



ESS 




hy come back from lunch feeling drowsy? 
Choose a refreshing lunch, and be yourself. Bourne back 
to uormal with an ice-cold Coca-Cola, the natural 
partner of so many good things to eat. • An ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It's a very par- 
ticular kind of drink — combining those pleasant, 
wholesome substances which foremost scientists say do 
most in restoring you to your normal self. Really dcH- 
cious, it invites a pause, a pause that will refresh you. 



Back to tvork 
with a fresh start 



CjAlLS SPREAD to 




JI E IK I N D of busine^i^ is lilciwing now for 
watrhfiil ^oilor*^ alert eiiougli to lake atl van- 
tage of it. Its force h proved liy daily reporls of 
a firm liere, a great corpora lion there, or a 
little business el&ewhere, that h increasing 
sales^ or profits^ or holli . . . moving before the 
avaihihle l>reezes out of the aimless drift of 
dead ealni. 

Are yonr sails spread/ Are you ready to 
eateh the first breezes of business recovery? 

If your |irodiirt or fii*rvirt' rl^hi , , . 
If you have ?*ale!* jdans^ . . . 
If you know wliere your market , . . 
If you are prepared to tollow inquiries . , , 

If yon are prepared to send ^ale.stiien or mail 
booklets to the men behind the doorti that ad- 
vertitsing has opened . , . then adverti*iinj:< 
ijitelligeiitly used, irill helji. 



Catch the 

P 

ion I Cyf Jrcczcs 

of Business? 





// you are ready to ^ell a product or service to 
ulert business executives. Nation's BtstNESS wrill 
help. It reaches a market of more than a quartrf^r 
million ideiitifirfL active bu^^incjij^ inrn of known 
.*ta riding, known interests and known jneome. Men 
whti are making lo<biy':i buying decisiong. 

With tested copy, tested follow-up, tested sales 
tneehods. you ran athertiii^ in Nation s Bt sine^^s 
with every cordidenre that yonr investment will 
brin^ prtjlitaldf* return?*. 

Its buying influence is out of all proportion to 
\iH eircttlatioti, and the cost is surprisingly U>h'* 

If hen are you going to uiilizc this profitable ad- 
ViTti^ing medium? 



X A T I f ' S 




W A K U I x a T O X 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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30, 1932. He states that many com- 
plaints of low wages and unfair prac- 
tices have been received. To avoid criti- 
cism for cutting wages, some employers 
had dismissed workers and replaced 
them by £)thers at lower wages or called 
them back later and offered them their 
former jobs at wages reduced by 20 or 
25 per cent. For thousands of workers 
wap:es ranged as low as ten and 12 cents 
an hoor. 

He also stated that, though reduction 
of hours had occurred, many factories 
continued to work women the ten hour 
day limit set by law or even longer. 
Hours on night shifts for men ranged 
from 11 to 13. He felt that unfair prac- 
tices and competition resulting in low 
wages must be bridled and that, if 
necessary, a minimum wage law should 
be enacted to protect the wage earner. 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries feels that the 
minimum wage law would protect, not 
only the worker but the responsible 
manufacturer, as well. 

'*These plants^ he says, speaking of 
sweatshops, "are for the most part in 
charge of men of inferior business cali- 
ber who probably couW not survive at 
all if it were not for their willingness to 
be entirely ruthless in exploiting labor.'* 

Sweatshops forward depression 

THIS ruthlessness must stop, and I 
feel that enlightened business men are 
as eager to stop it as anyone. Naturally 
I do not believe that the sweatshop is 
entirely to blame for our present de- 
pression» but I do feel that it has been a 
serious contributing factor to the de- 
cline of wages and purchasing power. 
Once the pressure which the "gypsy" 
and the "runaway" operator are exert- 
ing for lower wages is removed we will 
have taken an important step toward 
business recovery. 

If the ten per cent of business men 
who are willing to exploit labor can be 
controlled, I feel that the others can be 
depended upon to fix fair standards of 
hours and wages, 

I feel, too, that Senator Black de* 
serves the commendation of American 
business for his efforts in bringing up 
these questions of hours and wages and 
getting them sanely and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Out of that discussion, I hope 
will come steps that will put our unem- 
ployed back to work at living wages, lift 
our standard of living and restore our 
purchasing power. 

These steps may mean the end of 
S4.95 bargain dresses for the American 
housewife but they should also mean 
that she could afford to buy dresses at 
a price which assures the workers who 
made them a decent living. And per- 
haps, she w^ould not mourn the passing 
of the $^ 95 dress so greatly if she could 
know the conditions in some of the 
shops where they were made. 



TO THE 



ORIEflT 

deduced Summer 
round-trip fares 

HONOLULU * JAPAN 
CHINA * MANILA 

Go lhe*^Einpre&8^ way lo tlie 
Orienl « , « the largest^ship'- 
faste§i-ehip fleet , , . with eakl- 
inga from Vancou%^cr and 
Victoria, FAST, convenient 
trains Jirect to shtp'-iilcle 
at Vancouver. From Lob 
Aii(jre!es and San Franci^cri. 
you can connt^et ^s ^lh an 
Em pre as" at liouolulii. 
Orient fores include passage 
from Seattle. 

Attractively priced 
AlUExpense Orient Tours, 

CO 

cm PRESS 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 




INDEPENDENT WORLD TOUHS . . . bb roui > 
So rpri singly low prieeB, Fir^t and Tourist 
ClusB. Oplional travel ea&t or west. Cain 
now Ly favonible exchange in fDreig^n 
countries, Pirk up objvts d'urt for almost 
nothing. In the Orient, travel improves 
every year in security and com fort . 




"EMPRESS ■ LUXyRYf Rivalling anything on 
ihe Seven Seas in luxury^ the great white 
**Einpressie9" of the Pacific arc planned for 
comfort in Oriental waters* Spacious, ex- 
quisitely appointed public rooms, huge 
deck ^ipacCfde luxe suites^ Tourist accom- 
modation, too, win surprise you> 





**EMPR£SS' SPEED! IF you want to reach Honolulu in just 5 clays, take Empress t>f JapiSn 
(largest, faste^-t liner on Pacilic) or Empres^s of <]afiada. From there, Yokohama is only 8 
days away. For fastest time to the Orient, take Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia via 
Direct Express Routs . . . and reach Yokohama in the phenomenal time of 10 days flat I 




^^^^ 



EMPRE_S_5_qF_RUSS|^A 



— *a: 




Informatian, your own agent, or Canadian Parifir: New York, Chieago, Pbiladelphia* 
Sari Franei^eo, MoiiIr<»aI, Vaneouver, and 29 other ritict in the t-uited Stale* and Caiuida. 



It'iiftt tvrtttufi your iTtrn tiy/r)i/ rtr if rA?ifAi>MS' PscirtC offf^r f/rtfir mfrHton Stttiaii'i BttMncit 
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'Rankers to Industry Everywhere ' 



STRENGTH 

that inspires Confidence 

Financial stability linked with a thorough experience in the business.,, 
here is the main reoson that so many of America's best known firms 
prefer C I. T. Financing Service- 
In its first quarter cenfury (starting in the year following the panic of 
1907), the C. L L insritution has grown steadily in volume and resources 
and capacity for service. It is the country's lorgest independent 
financing organization, 

CJ. supplies funds, plus service covering collections and all detail 
attendonl: on the sale of selected products on credit. Its clients include 
manufacturers, distributors and merchants engaged in scores of widely 
differing industries. 

The firm, large or small, which has a banking connection with I. T. is 
better oble to plan its own sales campaign for the coming months know- 
ing that it has access to a source of credit which has proved dependable. 

May a C, LT, representative discuss with you your current financing 
needs and C. LT. Service? 



Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 

- ExecuHve Offices: On© Pork Ave., New York » 

AHtliafed Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York — Chicago — ^ San francisco - - Toronto^ Cancrdo, 
Afio Completely Functioning local finance Offices in the Principal Cities 

Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 

ff /u'ji Tf'rK'ithi f ( I* M I [ \ I I s V I- vi M » SI Tit [ I it ■ ■ 0 I h -. ffraif mttitiott S niton ■ ^' ■ i 



Things Talked about in V/all Street 

By a StaiF Writer of nation^s business 



New York, June 10 

Bulls on the Exchange 

^/ WALL STREET— at least the 
y Stock Exchange part of it— 
IT hasn't had much time to worry 
over the new Securities Bill. It has been 
too busy buying and selhng existing se- 
curities for the account of other people. 
May was a tremendous month, more 
than 100,aOO,rXK} shares being sold. 
Only seven times in the history of the 
Exchange have that many shares been 
traded in. The last previous time was 
in April. 1930. 

More Lhan that, prices were the high- 
est in some 18 months- Brokers were 
happy, were recalling discharged workers 
and here and there were raising wages. 

Business watched the markets 

OUTSIDE of the offices of the Stock 
Exchange the effects were seen. Call on 
a business friend and there was a fair 
chance that before you left he'd call his 
broker or his broker would call him. 
"Tips'* were being passed about, not as 
they were in '28 and *29, but it was 
^lossible to learn that ''there's a bull 
pool in so-and'So/* or that *' such-and- 
such, I hear, is due for a rise.*' 

Cautious brokers felt that it was a lit- 
tle too much of a speculative market and 
that its value as a forerunner of revival 
should not be overestimated. 

The Securities Act 

ALTHOUGH brokers were too busy to 
pay to the Securities Bill the attention it 
deserved — and will get — yet there was 
a steady demand for legal opinion as 
to the law's effect on the Stock Ex- 
change. Pending such opinion, the 
brokers, like Ahab, "went softly" about 
certain branches of their business. There 
seemed to be general agreement that the 
straight brokerage business was not af- 
fected. That is, if Broker A for cus- 
tomer X sold 100 shares of United 
States Steel to Broker B acting for cus- 
tomer Y, there was nothing in the law 
to affect that transaction. Houses which 
do a brokerage business and also mer- 
chandise securities were less certain as 
to method. The * 'over-the-counter" deal- 



ers also were anxious as to their duties. 
They frequently buy stocks for which 
they have no buyer and wait until a 
customer is found. That branch of their 
business may be affected, they fear. 

Brokers quit soliciting orders 

THE clause which concerned the brok- 
erage business was this in Section 4 
which exempts from the requirements of 
registration in order to use the mails : 

"Brokers' transactions executed upon 
customers* orders on any exchange or on 
the open or counter markets, but not the 
solicit at ion of any suck ordtrsJ' (The 
italics are mine. ) 

Some brokers were reported to have 
cautioned their customers' men to avoid 
any specific recommendations for sale or 
purchase for the time being. 

Blackmail law suits 

ONE result of the bill foreseen by some 
lawyers was an increase in the number 
of "strike suits" against issuers of se- 
curities. Under previous laws this was 
not an unknown industry and with all 
the complications of the 32 requirements 
of Schedule A which must be filed when 
stock is registered it would not be diffi- 
cult for an astute lawyer to find a flaw 
and to threaten or begin a suit against 
the issuer and then accept a settlement. 

One distinguished lawyer told me the 
other day that he thought there might 
be twenty firms in New York which had 
practiced this sort of law and that the 
number would increase. 

Pressure on funded debts 

BANKERS and others profess to be 
uneasy about the effects of the bill on 
the great mass of funded debt now out- 
standing in this country* This probably 
totals $75,000,000,000, held by individ- 
uals and others. This debt is constantly 
maturing and refunding operations will 
be watched with great interest. 

The professors have a try 

IT IS quite common to say that busi- 
ness failed in its duly by not foreseeing 
and warding off this depression. That's 
one of the arguments used to justify the 



rash of professors which has broken out 
over the Administration at Washington. 

Especially is it common to deride the 
banker. He's lent other people's money 
too freely, he's refused to lend money, 
his bank is imperilled by not being 
liquid. His bank is too liquid — ^whatever 
he's done is wrong. 

And the very ones who cr>^ loudest 
that the bank is hampering the revival 
cf business by not lending are the ones 
who would make the most noise and 
rush to withdraw deposits if they 
thought their banks were lending. 

Revising an old story 

TWENTY years or more ago there was 
a story current along Broadway of the 
man who met a boyhood friend in the 
theatrical district. They exchanged news 
of the old town and then the visitor said : 

**And what are you doing?" 

"Sh-h," said the New Yorker, *Tm 
an actor, but don't tell the folks back 
home. They think I'm a burglar/* 

Only the other day the story was re- 
lated to me but this time "banker" was 
substituted for "actor." 

Taxes may eat up income 

LEADERS in the financial district are 
beginning to wonder what the burden of 
taxes will be like if all the administra- 
tion measures go through. It is easy and 
gratifying to spend $3,300,000,000 on 
public works to relieve unemployment 
but that means $200,000,000 or more a 
year for interest and debt retirement. 

And the tax burden on business is 
oppressive. A graphic picture was drawn 
in a recent letter of President Philip G. 
Gossler to the shareholders of Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corporation. Said he: 

Shareholders of Columbia Sy:iiem will be 
interested to know that to provide for the 
payment of taxes there has been iset aside 
from the revenues of these companies in 
1932 an amount equivalent to approximate- 
ly 69 per cent of I heir combined ntl in- 
come (after deduct inj? ordinary operating 
expentses^ regular prtn'i^>ion for reserveti and 
taxes* interest charges and preferred divi* 
dend§), The*^ taxes may be still further 
increased by legislation now pending in 
slates and in the Federal gD\'enimeni. 

If taxes keep on growing there won't 
be much net inctjme left. 
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^hat Is the 
Associated System Doing 

To Build New Business? 



ONE of the Associated litem's solu* 
tion.v to the f>robIi^m of securinj; 
new bu\int;s^ iind rn;iincdm(ng the quaJ- 
iiy of its servkes during thc*^c diOicult 
times is the Employtes^ Busmess Buf/i/mg 

Dufin^ Ihtr fir^t «i9ht month i of fha 0|i«r* 
otipn of thv plan, «mp)oy««i working 
during thtir fn« Hma found 90,090 em- 
lomBrt who w«r» pr«tp«cH for |n£r«cil«il 
uift of Atiociottrd torvicot. Th«» cuitom- 
«ri bought |S95«5^0 of •l«<tric ond 
oppliancei whota uta mamni annual r«va* 
nu« of $366,^00 to th« AftodcitftdSyttvm. 

Participation in this Plan by empluyceji 
is voiuntary, since work is done during 
free time. Employees turn in the names 
of prospects, and so-les are made by 
company salesmen or by dealers. 



BENEFITS OF THE f> L A N 

To Cyf tom«ri« They are helped Co ovxr' 
come costly, tneffjcit'nt, and ob^oicic 
methuds of cm^kin^, water heating, re- 
frigeration, and lightings 

To thm Compony# It receives additional 
revenues from the sale of electricity and 
gas used by new appliances bought by 
customers. 

To Employooi, They receive comprehen- 
sive trdiiiing in ihe utility hu^tntf7i?i, and 
arc given unuvual oppurtuniiy fur de^ 
velopment of their capabiEities, 

To Doolors. Lucal appliance dealers 
profit from sales of appliances to utility 
customers whom Associated employees 
found to be prospective purchasers. 



Associated Gas & Electric System 

61 Broadway * New York 
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SERVICE 
for 

BUSINESS 

Tifc \3trim;d hiiJuHfrial R*'iii%4*rj 
Art riiiikf'^ |ni>-il>ii' n iww Charter fi^r 
AiTjprlciiM Bu>iii*'?^» (l fiernMlit self* 
rr^uliilioM in it*' liroaiWl ^fn^te, 

\I[iny (iri»hli*m^ will arijie in ihe 
fid NUMi^^l rat lull nf iht' Alt, mmvU m 
drferminution iit hour» of labor* ^oj^e 
Mandard'^ uiid firii of jinidtiti^, In- 
dll^^^Jt*^ will iiskt'd ta ^uhlllil i-ixle^ 
iif fair iiraHirc rover ing thc^ir '^iiJi- 
jevi^ and olhers^ for govern men ltd a^^*- 
tiruval. 

Many iiiduc*trie)i a1n*tiily have 
t^trong tradf a^^iM'i^tion^ thnii)|;h 
whirh I hey can eslaliliiih ihrir cimIi'^. 
S)inr havr nci orgatii^;jticin and Hilt 
hurl tl nrf*"j****iry to form ii?*yoi'iatifin?t. 

Tc^ ill] of Amc*rjiaii iEidu>%lr> ihr 
(Jiamher of Coniincrct! i>f thi' I. iiiliMl 
Stales olfrfn Us i-rnicirii miuI roiin?!*] 
ill *arr>in|£ out ihe purpoM-^ of tUv 
Art. Thr (;hainhrr ha^ ei^lablifh*^! a 
special huth'lin M*r\iri* losi'riiiji cli> 
\ f•lllpnlrtll^ LUtdf'r ihf Art* 
If \tHt nvi'ii inlitrmatiitn nr nMiMmtce 

rhambi^r <if Cl^intmc'rre of th<' 

★ * ★ 



E]Kp«^rioti€*€^€l Trado 
A»iN€i<*iiiiii»ii 
Kxe€*iilivi' Aiailalilo 

I OFFER experirnrpd dirrt'tion to a traile 
asMitnatiiiii origan i/.f'il i^r ttr^mumi^i 1t> 
ioipro**^ c*»ndiMi"Ti^ in iis liiilusiry and tn 
ijfH*rare under [\w provhlimit of the IS a* 
tiu(ia) Induslrial Hf^uvt-ry Aci. My 12 
yraT» 111 Iradi' a^Miriaium Wurk and 3^"j 
yriir*i in btisinr*i^4 rnanapi*fnent, led to 2 
years m asiii^^^fliit mana|?er. Trade As^o- 
r ial ion IkpL. Chamhf r of Coinmerrr of 

II S. 1 will Ih' f^lad to furnish evidence 
of my exprrience and ability. 

Addrti^s: WII-IJA\! MARItllT 
UilS II Sir*'* I, >, \^ \\ ii*.hing1on, D. C. 



VACATION FUNDS 

Carrying Cdsh a Jangcrgus md j^er- 
soml checks often cauae cmbitrriiss- 
ment where you are not known. 
Trdvelers Cheques eliminiite both 
the danger and the emtxirrass^ment. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

t>ir /.ii/e (It bjfiiji and E.vftrcss o}j\ccs 



ITNBSS for Jury7 l91l" 

The Complex Job 
of Farm Relief 



(Coniinued from page 52^ 
lem didfi*t prove as simple as that and 
the wheat interests didn't reach an 
early or an easy aRtec^ment. 

How atK)Ut hogs? The i>ackers were 
prepared to agree on a price but the 
ho^ bubineiss has its fMxuiiariiie^. Rais 
ing hogs is the processing of com, the 
price of corn and hogs interlocking. 
I Moret>ver, hogs are shipfx^d to stock 
j yards not on order from the packer, but 
j on the initiative of the breeder. 

"If/" say the packers, **we agree to 
pay S7,24 a hundred we shall have 
more fx>rk on our hands than we shall 
i know what to do with/* 

All of these instances are presented 
nu rely lo show how dilTicuU are mar 
I kel mg :dgra*raents. They help to explam 
I why the first of tlie marketing agree- 
ments relates to f!oid milk and lo milk 
in one district. Chicago. Milk reaches 
the consumer in much the same state as 
it leaves the cow, and it dtx'sn't travel 
thousands of miles to reach him. Cot- 
ton, hogs and wheat may travel around 
the world. More than that, milk is used 
to regulation. Every community of any 
size has set up standards and controlled 
distribution. 

The agreement on mitk 

SO WE have as the preliminary experi- 
ment under the new agricultural act an 
agrecfment between the "contracting pro- 
ducers * and the "contracting distribu- 
tors" in the Chicago district to which 
the United States is asked to become a 
party, which fixes the quality of the 
milk to be sold in various classifications, 
the prices to l>e paid to the producer, to 
the distributor and by the household 
consumer. If the agreement is sanc- 
tioned, and put into effect, the house* 
wife in Chicago will t>ay ten cents a 
quart for milk, 13 cents a quart for 
s[)ecial milk and so on. through various 
forms of fluid milk even to 42 cents a 
quart for sour cream. The producer gets 
$1.75 a hundredweight for milk of 3.5 
per cent butter fat ithe base price 
workiKl out by the Department of Agri- 
culture was SL79 ). the distributor gets 
^0 cents a gallon. 

The tentative agreement covers some 
ten typewritten pages. It is summarized 
i\ere bt-cause it shows s<)me of tlie com- 
p!cxitii*s that may arise in making a 
marketing agreement under the agricul- 
tural act for one product in one region. 

It is not liard to understand why the 
administration of the Agricultural Act 
is mt>ving slowly, more slowly perhaps 
than the friends of t!ie measure had 
hofx^. 



Developments in Distribution 



MANY and swift are the clianges wkicli the 
machinery of distribution is undergoing to- 
day* Those who would succeed in it must gear 
themselves to the tempo of the times 



"t^/ AN ADTOMATIC, st^f^service store 
has arrived in Los Angeies, The 

T shopper seats herself in front of a 
row of shelves filled with goods. As th^! 
shelves move slowly past her on an endlej^s 
belt she selects articles she wants and 
places them in a basket by her side. At the 
rear of the store a clerk replenishes de- 
pleted stock as the shelves move by him. 
Her shopping finished, the shopper presses 
3 button and a clerk comes to carry her 
basket to the wrapping counter. 



SEVERAL manufacturers of new products 
are aiding sales ihrouEh samples attached 
to the regular package, vvhich last may be 
returned if the purchaser finds the sample 
unsatisfactory'. The sample is packaged in 
a small separate envelope which is affixed 
to the regular container. Items now being 
offered in this manner include razor blades 
and prepared biscuit fiour. 



AS a means of maintaining sales activity 
at an even year-round level a manufacturer 
of oil furnaces is offering purchasers a 
moratorium on instalment payments dur- 
ing the summer. Only a small down pay- 
ment is required on equipment purchased 
during the spring and summer » and month- 
ly payments do not start until fall. 



IN a city of several million population 
there are but 12 men who may be interested 
in a certain type of service which one com- 
pany there is seeking to sell. How to reach 
those 12? This company plans to interest 
the exclusive dozen through a local radio 
campaign. 



A PAINT and varnish manufacturer is 
finding a stimulant to sales in diaMike color 
charts. One is in the form of a counter dis- 
play. When its center disc is turned prop- 
erly it reveals two recommended trim col- 
ors for use with any ^fiven color. The other, 
for general distribution, can be dialed to 
answer 20 such questions as what colors 
make a room seem larger, give one a glow 
of warmth, make one feel cool younger 
children like, ihe majority of men prefer, 
etc. Its reverse side shows 20 colors and 
lists appropriate household app^icatiDns. 



RAISING garden truck and peddling it 




Mushrooms grow almost 10 per cent 
in bulk after being packed^ hence 
this new expansible-top carton 



from door to door proved unsatisfactory to 
a New York state farmer, so he evolved a 
plan that brought his customers to him. He 
organized a club of ICX) members, and plant- 
ed rows of peas, s^veet com or whatever 
the individual members desired. He charged 
them a dollar a row to fertilize, plant and 
cultivate their gardens, and the members 
have the pleasure of driving out to the 
farm and gathering their own fresh vege- 
tables. While they re on the spot, the 
thrifty farmer sells them fresh butter, eggs, 
honey, etc. 



MANY kinds of goods are going to market 
in new containers nowadays. Refiners are 
offered a new spiral -wound paper container, 
impregnated with an impervious coating 
material, for retail marketing of motor oils, 
also a combination cutter and decanting 
device for use with it. Bulk lard is being 
shipped in parchment-lined fiber containers 
of 20 to 120 pounds capacity. Small ched- 
dar cheeses will soon be cured and retailed 
in specially developed tin cans containing 
valves which permit escape of gases from 
the curing cheese but which bar escape of 
moisture or entrance of -^xw 



AN IOWA furniture moving company has 
suited its service to the times by ofTcring 
prospective customers a "move- yourself" 
plan, A family wishing to move can rent 
a trailer vaon equippc^d with pads, for 50 
cents an hour, plus a tlai $3 charge for haul- 



ing the trailer to the new home. Aver 
moving cost under this plan is said to be 
$5 to $3.50. 



A WESTERN grocer, a packer, and tele- 
graph company messenger boys are joining 
hands to bring hot baked hams to con- 
sumers' kitchens. Housewives who do not 
wish to prepare and cook meat for a dinner 
can place an order for a baked ham with 
their grocer and ha^T it delivered hot, ready 
for the table, directly from the packer's 
plant at the appointed time. 



POOR business closed the lone movie in a 
small Ohio town two year^ .md mer- 
chants saw much of their evening trade 
follow theater goers to a neighboring town. 
Last summer Ihey arranged with the the- 
ater owner for two free outdoor shows each 
week, paying him the rental for the film 
and a reasonable sum for exliibiting it. 
The plan worked, and is being improved on 
this year. With each purchase of a certain 
amount, the merchants give a movie ticket 
W^ednesday evenings, mo\'ie admission is 
five cents and a merchant's ticket; Satur- 
day evenings, 10 cents and a ticket. Straight 
admission is 15 cents. The merchants bear 
the ticket costs and also pay the theater 
owner an agreed sum. 



LATEST manifestation of the "store within 
a store" arrangement is a Chicago depart- 
ment store's "Chintz House." Ktx^ are 
featured chintz and wall paper ensembles, 
chintz window drapes, chintz upholstered 
furniture, pillows, etc. 



XEW twists to ^'ensemble selling": A New 
York department store offers '*waU paper 
and hanging for any room up to 12 by 13 
feet" at a single price, giving customers 
their choice of papers. A Washington store 
similarly offers to "paint the average siae 
room (up to 120 square feet) complete" 
at a single price. 

♦ 

SEVERAL stores are spurring hosiery sales 
by offering to stamp indelible initials on 
the top.s. Initialed hoi^c prevent mix-ups, 
make "personalized" gifts, they point out. 



A SCHOOL for making slip covers and 
draperies has helped a St. Louis depart- 
ment store move fabrics. An expert shows 
women customers how to measure* cut. fit 
and sew^ covers, and booklets are also dis- 
iributed which give detailed printed in- 
structions. 

—Paul H. Havw.^nd 

Editor's NoTE^Fyrther information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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The Chamber's Job in Recoverv 
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f Continued from page 16) 
the trade association. There the trouble 
bt'gins because, unfortunately, business 
men havL* not established a very good 
record for agreement among themselves. 
Where they are to be forced into agree- 
ment, it inevitably follows that pullinc; 
and hauling and ix)litics will be played. 
That is where the local chamber of com- 
merce comes into the picture. Perhaps 
its job can best be s!iowti by visualizing 
the way the legislation will apply to one 
intlu'^try. 

As a typical example, let us take the 
TTiachine tool industry. The directors or 
leaders of the national trade association 
in that industry will, presumably, go to 
the government tribunal and state that 
they desire to operate under the Act. 
Being convinced that that trade associa* 
tion is truly representative of the in* 
dustry. Government will say, *"You gen^ 
tlemen know better than any one else 
what is wrong with the machine tool in- 
dustry. You know what should be done 
to counteract the existing trade abuses 
and put your industry on a basis where 
it can optTate satisfactorily and prof- 
itably. You know what codes, what 
M kTulations and what agreements should 
uMvcrn your operations. Draw up such 
a program, get it accepted by 60 per 
cent of tiie operators in your industry 
and then submit it to us. If it is sound, 
fair, and equitable to the units of the 
industry, to the employees within the in- 
dustr>% and to the public, will ap- 
prove it and you can and will start 
functioning in accordance with it We 
will give you the power and authority 
to compel the troublesome minority to 
obey the rules laid down.'' 

The chamber helps out 

IN "Hometown** there are 15 concerns 
manufacturing machine tools. They all 
belong to the national trade association, 
and they belong also to the "Hometown 
Chamber of Commerce." 

Each of the 15 has been proud of his 
individuality, not too friendly w^ith his 
comjx'titors. One of these days when the 
significance of the Industrial Recovery 
Act begins to seep into their thinking 
they will suddenly realize that momen- 
tous things are taking place. Their trade 
association is working out rules, regula- 
tions and codes that are destined to con- 
trol the future of their business. 

They will recognize that, while they 
are producing a line similar to that 
manufactured in Cincinnati. Detroit or 
Seattle, certain peculiar conditions ex- 
isting in "Hometown*' should and must 
be considered by the trade association 
group that is drawing up the rules. 

The obvious happens. Those 15 



**Homrtnwri" machine tool makers sud- 
denly appreciate the truth of the old 
adage that "in union there is strength" 
and they want to organize their efforts. 
This should be right d(»wn the chamber 
of commerce alley, 

Instead of allowing them to meet at 
the Elks or the City Club and set up 
artoiher local organisation with possible 
duplication of overhead and efTort, it will 
say, "Gentlemen, we know something of 
your problem. We apprt^ciate the neces- 
sity of your getting together. We have 
facilities, meeting place, clerical assis*- 
ance and contacts to assist you. Why 
not utilize them^" 

One chamber of commerce that I 
know of has already taken this step. It 
called a mt^eting of local manufacturers 
to discuss the Industrial Recovery Act. 
The morning after the meeting one 
manufacturer called the chamber secre- 
tary^ to rer)ort that his firm was calling 
a conference of manufacturers of his line 
to form a national trade association. He 
asked the chambcT to give him complete 
information as to the proper way to or- 
ganize such an association, together 
with information about by-law^s and 
methods of procedure. He also wanted 
an index of the living costs in seven 
tow^ns where his competitors live and 
the minimum wages in various lines re- 
lated to his. 

Of course st>me manufacturers may 
be skeptical. They have never had much 
contact with the chamber and they still 
have plmiy of their st4f-sufficient feel- 
ing left. But they can be convinced. I 
know because we have been dt>ing it and 
have successfully taken that particular 
hurdle many times. 

After they are convinced, the steps 
which the chamber must take are not 
so easy to forecast, "Hometown Cham- 
ber of Commerce" must be guided by 
local conditions, future developments 
and. particularly, by the wishes and the 
technical knowledge of its machine tool 
council members; but at least one other 
phase of the situation suggests itself. 

It is predetermined that the machine 
tool men. in their deliberations, will con- 
sider the necessity of fixing minimum 
wages in their industry. A similar group 
of textile machinery manufacturers will 
do likewist* and other metal working in* 
dustries will do the same. They all em- 
ploy machinists and it is obvious that 
their thoughts and their decisions along 
this line must be coordinated. 

The chamber of commerce can suc- 
cessfully till this role of coordinator. 

I have stressed the presumed action 
by local groups of industrialists but 1 
do not think that it is far-fetched nor 
that its probability and necessity can be 
overemphasized. 
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is mie of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 
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The Wheels 

Are Turning 

^/ FOUR MONTHS ago the chair- 
man of the board told the gen- 
^ eral manager to stop advcrtisinj?. 
Four days ago the chairman cautioned 
the general manager not to neglect his 
publicity too long. 

Six months ago the leading manu- 
facturer of certain machines wondered 
whether there was any business to be 
had in his field. Last month was Ihe 
best he'd had in three years. 

Last year an automobile dealer de- 
cided hii salesmen need not be bonded 
because they handled no cash. This year 
he's bonded them all because the per^ 
centagc of cash sales has jumped high. 

Two months ago an office equipment 
manufacturer shipped a few hand-made 
samples to branch offices. Over r2.f>00 
units have now been sold, even before 
the first production order has finished 
going through the plane 

Thafs first-hand news from a few 
clients of ane industrial advertising 
agency. Multiply it by any reasonable 
factor and then ask whether telling 
your world what you have will pay you. 

The question will answer itself. Even 
the wrong answer is not going to stoj) 
advertising from helping those who em* 
ploy it efficiently Some may think the 
old timers have unlearned: but the 
youngsters who have growTi up during 
ihe^^e few hectic years have learned, and 
will lead. There s no changing the fact 
that you can't m4I them unk^ you tell 
them. 

Oscar S, Tyson. Pjrstdtttt 
O. T>^m and Company, Inc 



rlace for 700 years 

Ti^O R seven rpnturi<*s Lfip/ig 
^ Lee II the viorldV ino&t important 
unci mo^l favored center f<ir ibe 
change of the best eat b country b;i.** to 
offer- 

At tbe Fall Fair. 7000 exhibitors 
from 22 conntrie*^ will i^ell their ^^areii 
to iSOJlDO buyer? from 72 rounirie*. 
^ batever your buTiiies*;, trade or pro* 
ft' 3^ ion you v^ill lint] tbe latest olTerinp^ 
of the whole %^ortd, h^re ^K'^^enibled 
for your ^n^pef'ti«n ami romp^ri^'On. 

Write for Jiifiirniultnji oti refliiccd riiu>» 
tlntiitLfleil arrjinpcrfifnls fur tr^itrl 



LEIPZIG 
TRADE- 
FAIR- INC 



lO EAST 

40T^" ST 
EW YORK 



How To Sell Yourself 

A uhort, abort training court* FREE 



rif Mnny*» tmI lo vmi. we will mmnd thm 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for July, I9)S 



Red uce the Insurance Cost 

of l.bur Car — 



\ 



and you'll 
enjoy it more 



A r A R is like most of the other 
good things of life these 
days — good to have but a little 
tpctisive for most people. 

There's one way that over a 
million car owners have found to 
cut down the overhead co?it of 
owning a car. It*s the saving 
effected by mutual insurance. 

This saving involves no sacri- 
fice of protection or service- It is 
the direct result of the care exer- 
cised by mutual companies in 
selecting risks — of their effective 
accident prevention work — and 
of the traditional mutual economy 
in o|x ration. 

These measures have reduced 
losses and expense which has en- 
abled ww/w*j/ companies to return 
part of the premium in dividends 
to policyholders. Many mutual 
corporations have an unbroken 
dividend record of twenty-^fivc 
years or more. 

Any responsible car owner or 
iployer interested in selected, 




legal reserve mutual p 
tion will do well to look 
among the member com- 
panies of the National 
Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, 
These 23 leading or- 
ganizations represent 
the utmost in mutual 
stability, soundness and 
service, Thev have saved 



rotcc- 
for it 




Tkii Stmi tdntlJi^B » mwm- 
Amrtumm Mmsmmt Atfimme^. 



and returned to policyholders 
over $107,000,000 since 1922. 

Whether or not your 
automobile and compen- 
sation insurance is now 
carried in a mutual com- 
pany, write today for a 
li!»t of the Association 
companies, and an out* 
line of t he protection and j 
advantages they oflFerj 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

and ikrft ^ fidelity * iwkility {ait ftrmi) * pt^tt f/*ii • pnp§r*j d^mmgf • mvrkmtm't romprmsativmM 




WRITE FOR THIS BOOK UK T 



North Mich»f 141 Arttmt^ Cbkafo, lUtwrit. 
Gcniiraini : K'm4ly m4 mc, wkh na vUif aCBon, a lia of the AiMcittiott amt- 
piartt Mxd ui vutlioe «f the Woelitt ihey offer the poUcyb«Uef . 
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ISO YEABS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION TESTIFY TO THE SOUNDNESS OF THB MUTUAL PLAN OF IN%! BANC! 
H'Mm wnitmM ia S^^uwuu, M»Q9m^%i»m oi AUftu*. Qmi^o ConriutiM /4cmf m-f^ Satim'i But*n^it 
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The pholf»gfraphs i)1ustr«ite the spai'ioii&neBti iicbievcd in reiimdcliiig 
tUe emriiJii e of tlie Yetm Uuildini^, Port fa nil, Oregon. ThJfi enlraniie 
ehaiige allovfed for an additional iiictittie- producing sireet enLranee shop. 



El era t or reh ahllUa lion 
fff'stinghouse are given 




problems referred to 
indiviiinaL careful siudy ! 



The prOfjresBive mauageuieiit of the Yeon 
Building lias taken advantage of low prices to 
rehabilitate their elevators. This greatly reduces 
their ojieratinp cast and assures their tenants of 
the smouth, ^vvif t ridkig eofiirort^fpiiet and efhci* 
eni iervice which so definitely marks modern 
eIev4iiors , . . . «lev eloped by Westingliouse. 

W^stinghouse 



Electric Elevators! 
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to insure the most economimh intelligent recommendations- 



Camels are made from finer^ MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos thon any other popular brand 

Sdiric prujtle Mt^ tun atllr lu iliH^^rmiiatt^ bchvriMi fine RiJ,s?-ian caviar imd l\w 
roarer r, mtue usual variety fruiii Astruklum. Olht^s tlo iiii^taiitly. Just as their 
t xperienreil ra.^Je tells ihciii iriiniediately the difference between raw, inferkjr 
li»itaceti?? am] naturally mild, clmire tnliacios. They smcike Camels, 

L«.*af !(>|jac<o for cigarettes can he bought from 5i* a pound to SLOtJ, liut 
(Daniel pay.^ llie inillinn^ m*>re that injure your eu]*iytneut Smoke a Camel.,, 
juur i^bii* will a|»jirt*cia!e tiie fra^rain'e and flavor of its costlier t(>bacco«. 
Sports tvutt'h If}' Ctiftier • Fhnor and miltJness by Camel 



